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the things they say! 


That’s a grand idea! Did one of the chaps on your 
| Design staff think it up? 


No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 


That’s unusual, isn’t it ? Surely ‘most bright ideas that come to the workers 
in our big industries just die for want of éncouragement ? 
Well, not here in I.C.I., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover 
and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 
You mean you actually pay them ? 
Certainly. ‘The minimum reward for each 


suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and there’s no limit. 


The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 
clearing deposits out e long lengths of pipeline... 
What other suggestions do you get ? } : ae. 
Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an-idea for safer working. 
Yes, but S actual figures how many suggestions do you really get? ‘ ; ce 
In 1955 the scheme brought in over 33,000 suggestions, | : 
of which about 40% received awards. That shows you 


B _ the interest our men take in their work, ° 
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CROSSWORD NO. 1,389 


President Eisenhower’ S Second Term of Office 


SS ae By WILLIAM STRINGER 


HIS is a moment when the pundits and commentators in 
Washington, if not* the man-in-the-street, are asking: 
what mark will President Eisenhower make on history? 
Will he be classed, at the end of his second term, as an 
average Chief Executive, or as one of the truly ‘ great’ Presidents 
of the United States? 
No President who has won re-election with the largest majority 
‘since the Roosevelt triumphs of the nineteen-thirties, and who 
enjoys massive personal popularity, could, in American eyes, be a 
weak’ President. And surely, for a Chief Executive who began 
his first term as a military general possessing only a rudimentary 
knowledge of domestic politics, he has learned fast and has rung 
“up a magnificent record of achievement. But the first Eisenhower 
rm was largely a period of consolidation and conciliation. It was 
a time of perfecting the social legislation enacted by the Democrats; 
healing—very slowly—the scars of McCarthyism; of easing 
rid tensions by pulling back, here and there, from the points of 
ng contact with the Soviet empire, in. Korea and the Formosa 
it; and of encouraging a prodigious prosperity at home. 
The second four years will not be as easy. Intricate new problems 
id new policies, at home and abroad. The initiative, the 
nation, of this Eisenhower regime of mostly older men will be 
ghly tested. Looming directly ahead is the stubborn question 
: ‘relations and civil rights in the American South—where the 
dent is being asked to commit his enormous prestige on the 
‘moderation. There is the rising cost of living and the newly 
g' threat of inflation. There is Mr. Eisenhower’s great un- 
oe ee Bf ppraiding the eres Party. In the man ien 


: : 


field, there is the churning and thrashing about inside the Soviet 
bloc, and what, if anything, to do about it; there is the undecided 
American policy on disarmament; and the rebuilding of Nato. 


-Perhaps most of all there is the earnest desire to re-create a 


working Anglo-American partnership, so essential to world peace. 

Any forecast of how the Administration will meet its tests must 
take into account two aspects of Mr. Eisenhower’s own character: 
on the one hand, his great interest in peace-making, which sur- 


- passes all else as the field in which he would prefer to make his 


mark on history; and, on the other, his desire to be President of all 
the people, his inner wish to ride above partisanship and factional 
strife. Thus he finds himself impelled toward a strong line in 
foreign affairs, to promote péace. But also he may hesitate some- 
times to take vigorous action if it is likely to alienate large segments 
of the people. 

So far, in the newly proposed ‘ Eisenhower Doctrine’ for the 


‘Middle East, there is evidence of a willingness to take risks and 


make commitments, evidence not present a few months ago. So 
far, the move seems essentially psychological; establishing 
America’s ‘ presence’ in the area, setting up a kind of protective 
psychological umbrella, under which United Nations diplomacy 
can try to settle the Arab-Israel feud, and re-establish ‘ safe con- 
duct’ guarantees for Middle Eastern oil through the Suez Canal 
and the Syrian pipelines. If bulwarked by an imaginative foreign 
aid programme for the whole area, the ‘ Eisenhower Doctrine ’ may 
become a genuine peacemaker. But it is too early to judge. Congress 
will almost certainly approve it, though after some debate. The 
Democrats -can hardly criticise Mr. Eisenhower for doing what 


ox ~The Mount cation i is also pondering how 
Nato, and debating within itself whether 
Soviet disarmament overtures—if this sl 
tion of Nato. There is strong support » thin the Administration 
for letting Moscow stew in its own Communist ferment for a while 
longer. | 


espond to the newest 


elects as Under-Secretary of State should help. But he is to be 
4 “mainly an administrator, not a policy formulator. He can help to 
3 ‘see to it that the State ‘Department’ s collective wisdom regularly 


~ 
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anything. And statistics relating to wages, salaries, 
and earnings are no exception to the general rule. 


seriously be challenged. Perhaps the most important of these is 
that, since pre-war days, there has been a long-term trend whereby, 


has worsened relative to that of wage earners: white-collar workers 
(including those in the professions) have not been as successful as 
manual workers in obtaining increases in a pay to match the steady 
fall in the value of money. 


Lest 


A- Tighter Squeeze Ahead — eo 


This now familiar narrowing of differentials, the squeezing of the 
middle classes, is something which, in a general way, most of us 
recognise had to happen, and, however hard we may have been hit 
individually, there is a strong case for supposing that this re-. 
_ distribution of income has, on balance, been to the advantage of the 
community as a whole. But there is no clear evidence, as yet, of a 
reversal of this trend, and no one can forecast with any certainty 
_ how much tighter the squeeze may become. It is fairly clear that 
_ further increases in the cost of living are inevitable, even if we 
succeed in avoiding a runaway inflation. The battle of the differ- 
‘ent occupational groups to maintain or improve their economic 

position is bound to be fought with erode bitterness and 

eee Cy: 
me” ‘What is the special importance in thik connection of the doctors’ 
_ present dispute with the Minister of Health? It is not just that the 


success or failure in these pay negotiations will inevitably have re- 
percussions in other closely related professions, such as dentistry. 
It is also—and this seems to many people much more important— 
that the doctors’ claim raises the whole question of the pre-war 
. position and the price changes since then in an acute form. The 


Service was created, the Spens Committee made their recom- 


_ These figures had to be translated into money values for later dates, 
and the adjudication of Mr. Justice Danckwerts did this for 1948 
and 1950-51. The doctors claimed, last July, an increase of 24 
per cent. on these figures to take account of the rise in the cost of 
_ living since 1951. Official and unofficial spokesmen of other pro- 
fessions have, ‘as a result of all this, been given what they regard 
as most useful ammunition in their fight to maintain their own 
_ standards. ere 
_ The figures I am now going to quote are. very rough, and are 
_ only for purposes of illustration. The Spens Committee, reporting 


fee. 


pins new life into oe 


mean the emascula-— 


So there is much unsettled policy. The arrival of Mr. Christian 


“thts By KEITH 
E all know that statistics can be made 1 to prove almost — 


But there are certain broad conclusions that cannot 


in the sharing of the national cake, the position of salary earners 


the next few years in other professions will, because of these ‘special _ 


medical profession is an important middle-class group, whose they. would peunaly do. <3 es pam a Abroad’ ame Se . er 


reason for this can be simply stated. When the National Health 


mendations about doctors’ pay in terms of 1939 money values. ° 


in the late nineteen-forties, thought that the ee of the she | 


the Republican heir-app 
and understanding spee 
watch, alongside Mr. Herter 
the four years ahead. 
This is a time of vast opportunity fe the Republican Ac 
tion. If Mr. Biscnhowss can ee, ae stamina id r 


ment for 1950- 51 this is now pee aaah out at tae £2. oe 
the doctors’ present claim ¥ were ag hy this would be increanes 


so on the hypothetical 1939 figure. ae Se 


Doctors and Civil Ser saints oe = i oe pce 


_ Anyone in another profession who fea ee 7 Assets the 
way in which the middle-class squeeze has affected him has merely, 
therefore, to find a grade within his own profession with a 1939 
salary somewhere i in the £1,100 range, and’show that the present 
salary for that grade is less than £2,500. He then feels justifie 
rightly or wrongly, in saying: ‘ Why should the doctors be allowed — 
to have a cost-of-living adjustment for price changes since 1939 
which, even if it is only partial, is much more favourable th 
anything my profession has been able to obtain?’ _ Suppose, 
example, that you are a higher civil servant. The pre-war ‘sti 
salary of a male Assistant Secretary was £1, 150; the present on 
is ‘£2, 000, pestng an increase pranted within the last year. 


only secur succeeded in n obtaining pay adjustments ae 
those the doctors had enjoyed § since eis. 5 r- 


all, a ae aeS those ieeeed i in the redeee of pay y dies f 
features, be keeping. an -even closer watch on the outcome than 
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‘The Pleasures of Travel... 
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Communism 


An assessment of the Hungarian revolution by ANDREW REVAI 


INCE the last war, the Soviet Union has transgressed its 
sociological frontiers and imposed Soviet Communism on a 
number of European countries with entirely different conditions 
and backgrounds. In Russia, from 1917 onwards, the tenets of 
Marxism became distorted by the need to adapt them to conditions 
in a backward society. That this necessity was turned into a virtue has 
been one of the fundamental weaknesses of Russian Communism; for 
its system has been upheld as a dogma valid for all times and for all 


countries, whatever: their social structure. The Hungarian revolution - 


has now proved that only by force can Russian Communism be imposed 
on a more advanced society; it has also made clear the basic dilemma 
of the Communist leader- 
ship: for in Russia itself the 
need for relaxation seems to 
be necessary; in more ad- 
vanced societies, however, 
every relaxation is bound to 
lead to. opposition, resist- 
ance, and finally revolution. — 
’ The Hungarian revolu- 
tion, although it has been 
ssessed in many different 
lights—as a fight for 
national independence, as a 
fight against Communism, 
as a rising to achieve 
economic betterment—was 
above all inspired by the 
wish to establish political 
freedom in the most classi- 
cal sense of the term. Like 
all classical revolutions, it 
aimed at the substitution of 
a_ liberal regime for an 
absolute one. Economic and 
nationalist motives were 
merely contributory factors. 
Only after the Russian intervention did the liberal revolution develop 
into a fight for national independence, just as in 1848 the liberal revolu- 
tions in Italy, Bohemia, and Hungary developed into national fights 
against the reactionary forces in power. 

Like -all classical revolutions, the Hungarian one aimed first at 
reform. It was preceded by a period of comparative relaxation during 
which the minds of the people could be conditioned for reformist 
demands. Just as the French Revolution did not flare up under the 
absolute monarchy of Louis XV, but under the reformist Louis XVI, 
just as the February revolution of 1848 was preceded by the benevolent 
monarchy of Louis-Philippe, so the Hungarian revolution was not 
conceived under the total oppression of the Rakosi regime between 
1949 and 1953, but gradually took shape after the death of Stalin. 
The regime in Hungary which was to carry out the changes advocated 
by Malenkov abolished the strict Zhdanovist control of thought. The 
twentieth Party Congress gave further scope to free discussions. The 
Communist writers and intellectuals took full advantage of this and 
became vocal in their demands for spiritual freedom. Like Voltaire, 
who was not so much interested in the political institutions as in the 
freedom of expression that prevailed in England, the Hungarian 
‘writers at first also did not explicitly define their conception of political 
freedom. Yet, by demanding freedom in matters spiritual, they and, 
above all, the non-conformist Communists among them, prepared: the 
ground for reforms in a wider sense, in the same way as the French 
philosophers and writers conditioned the people of France for 1789. 
Again, like all classical revolutions, the one in Hungary was not 
instigated from abroad. The western world took no part in its 


7 


inception; its influence was confined to the existence of politically free 
ocieties. 


Hungarians taking pieces of metal, for souvenirs, from the overthrown statue of Stalin 
in Budapest 


The preparation of a revolutionary climate through the intellectuals 
runs parallel with events in 1789; the first mass response followed the 
1848 revolutions, also set in train by university students. In the spring 
of 1956 the Communist students of Budapest formed a discussion group 
called the Petofi Circle. Under the cloak of attacks on the personality 
cult, this circle became ‘a forum for discussing the principles of political 
and economic freedom. The students were the first to demand the 
rehabilitation of Imre Nagy, who became the symbol of reformist 
tendencies within the Communist- Party. His influence on the 
Communist intellectuals, students, and workers was not unlike that of 
Pio Nono on the Church. Just as this liberal Pope made a number of 
formerly ultramontane 
priests the advocates of 
liberal thought in Italy, so 
Nagy’s conceptions of a lib- 
eralised communist society 
converted a considerable sec- 
tion of ‘party members into 
supporters of liberal reform. 

Events in Poland further 
promoted the reformist cli- 
mate. Yet in Hungary, unlike 
Poland, the party leadership 
was still controlled by ortho- 
dox Stalinists, who reverted 
to repression by force. 
Therefore a demonstration 
that aimed at peaceful re- 
form spread into a revolu- 
tion. During the first stage 
of this revolution, the Rus- 
sians and the Hungarian 
Stalinists applied the dual 
tactics of permitting belated 
political concessions, while 
at the same time using force 
of arms. Both failed. In the 
first days, from October 23 to 29, the whole country underwent a 
political transformation, inspired by the Bolshevik revolution but with 
the purpose of fighting the Bolshevist regime. The result of ten years’ 
Communist indoctrination was a refusal of the dogma while applying 
some of the method. Just as Lenin’s revolution called for all power 
to the Soviets in order to fight the authority of the state, so the 
Hungarian revolution repudiated the total authority of both state 
and party, replacing it by local governing bodies in every factory, 
municipality, city, and county. The factories were taken over by the 
workers’ councils. The administration was taken over by the revolu- 
tionary councils, consisting of delegates of workers, peasants, soldiers, 
and the young people. Each council worked out a programme defining 
political, economic, and administrative aims. They were all variations 
of the demands first promulgated by the intellectuals, differing only 
in emphasis and gaining in sharpness as the days went by. All these 
manifestos now insisted on the withdrawal of the Russian troops 
as the pre-condition of national independence. But they all agreed 
in adhering to land reform and public ownership of industry. 

On October 23 a Gomulka-like solution might still have been 
conceivable. After five days of fighting it became obsolete. The people 
now put their trust in the revolutionary bodies. They demanded 
immediate free elections and a declaration of neutrality. Free elections 
would have shown up the total disintegration of the Communist Party 
and *would have been a deadly blow to the prestige of Communism. 
Neutrality would have meant-a contraction of Russia’s sphere of 
influence and therefore a weakening of its security system. Nevertheless 
a compromise seemed to be in sight; for after five days of fighting the 
Russians began to withdraw their troops from Budapest. 

There followed the second stage of the revolution, five days of 


“ag 
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freedom, from October 29 to November 3. Within a day or two the 
1945 political parties were re-established. Newspapers suppressed 
during the one-party dictatorship reappeared. Every revolutionary and 
factory council, every youth and professional organisation was feverishly 
ptoducing programmes and manifestos, posters, broadsheets, and news- 
papers. But amid this almost kaleidoscopic picture the Government and 
the revolutionary bodies gradually established their unity of purpose. 
They wanted to reintroduce complete political liberty while retaining 
such institutions as aimed at economic equality. Imre Nagy’s recon- 
stituted Cabinet was now composed of Social Democrats, Smallholders, 
National Peasants. now. transformed into a party led by the writers, and 
three non-conformist Communists, one of whom -was Kadar. On 
October 30 the Soviet Government declared its readiness to discuss 
with the Warsaw Pact countries the question of troops stationed in their 
territories. On the same day Britain and France sent their ultimatum 
to Egypt and Israel. The subsequent reaction of the whole world must 
have played a part in Russia’s decision to intervene with arms for 
the second time. ° 


Third Stage of the Revolution 

In this third stage, of renewed Russian aggression, a dual policy was 
again applied. While the reinforced Soviet army launched its. attack, 
the invaders set up a puppet government led not by a Stalinist but by 
Kadar, who at first claimed to be the rightful successor of the revolu- 
tion. He recognised the revolutionary and workers’ councils in 
order to appropriate these institutions and thus bring the fighting to 
an end. His efforts failed. The factories became the focal points of 
resistance and the workers themselves formed the bulk of the fighting 
forces. 

In the fourth stage of the revolution, which began ‘on November 11 
and is still going on now, the industrial workers, though abandoning 
the use of arms, retained the real power vested in their councils. For 
weeks Kadar-tried to win these over by negotiation, by promises, and 
by threats. But whenever threats were followed by punitive action, the 
councils replied by calling strikes. Neither concessions nor punitive 
action have succeeded in abolishing the councils’ authority. They have 
shown a remarkable elasticity in swinging between assent and resistance 
according to the respective needs of the people and the state; they have 
agreed to production if it serves the needs of the people, but have 
stopped it when it could help the reconstruction of the state. Now, 
although on the surface work has been resumed in most of the factories, 
the coal mines are confining their output to an absolute minimum. 
Consequently, two and a half months after the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, Hungary’s economy is still paralysed. 

The efforts to re-establish Communist rule in Hungary during this 
period have shown up the contradictions inherent in the present Russian 
system. The twentieth Party Congress abolished Stalinism as a creed 
and endorsed the liquidation of Stalinist inquisition. It accepted the 
Titoist tenet that each socialist country should have the right to choose 
its own way to socialism. Yet Russia intervened by force as soon as 
Hungary was on the point, not of abolishing socialism, but of imple- 
menting it with political democracy. 


Leninism as the Model 2 a 

This action is all the more paradoxical because it suppressed a 
revolution which had affinities with Leninist methods. Lenin’s three 
main slogans in 1917 were peace, distribution of the land, and transfer 
of all power to the soviets. All three slogans are apparent in the 
Hungarian revolution. The demand for neutrality expresses a mood 
similar to that which led to Russia’s withdrawal from the war in 1917; 
the strong feeling against compulsory collective farming recalls Lenin’s 
liquidation of the communal! farming that prevailed in pre-revolutionary 
Russia; finally, during the ten years of indoctrination, Hungarians have 
learned Lenin’s definition of the state which, according to him, ‘has 
existed in each society as a group of persons who have ruled, com- 
manded and dominated, and in order to hold power have held in their 
hands an apparatus of physical compulsion, an apparatus of violence 
and of armament’. In order to overthrow this very state set up by 
Russian Communism, the Hungarian people reverted to Lenin’s method 
and vested the local and factory councils with the same power as Lenin 
demanded for the soviets in 1917. 

What remains of Communism in Hungary is now divided into three 
factions: the orthodox Stalinist leaders have fled to Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia; the liberal elements who wanted political reform have gone 
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‘europa—an in-between Europe, perhaps to begin with consisting of 


underground and are co-operating with the resistance movement; the 
Government itself accepts a Titoist conception of rigid Communist 
authority, combining it with concessjons to the peasants and the middle 
class and the principle of industrial decentralisation. It has suspended 
the compulsory ,delivery of agricultural products and the peasants have 
been granted the right to abandon the co-operatives. It has also given 
scope to private initiative in the retail trade. It is clearly trying to 
enlist the support of the peasants and middle class in order to break 
the resistance of the industrial workers. ee 
Paradoxically, this Titoist faction can remain in power only with 
the help of the Russian army, in contradiction to the prerequisite of 
Titoism; that is, independence from Russia. Moreover, the only element 
in Hungary on which the Kadar regime can rely is the Stalinist rank 
and file. Kadar is recruiting his new Communist militia from among 
the very people who were torturing him under the Rakosi regime, 
since only they, for fear of reprisals, are willing to serve him 
unconditionally. \ 
Yet there is a marked difference between Kadar’s and Moscow’s 
approach to the rising in Hungary. Whereas Kadar accepts the first 
stage and maintains that only by the end of October did it turn into 
a so-called fascist counter-revolution, Moscow has ruled that the revol 
tion was instigated right from the start by imaginary western agents. 
Such contradictions of assessment are apparent throughout the Com- 
munist camp. ‘ 


Pattern for a Country’s Transformation — 
It is still too early to forecast whether and when the Hungarian 
revolution will succeed or fail. This depends mainly on the possibilities — 
of a European security settlement, and a solution of the German ~ 
problem. But whether this might be achieved in weeks, months, or years, 
it has now set a pattern for the transformation of the country. The 
revolution’s objective is similar to that of western Social Democracy, but ~ 
the time-table is reversed. The western Social Democrats, faithful to 
Marxist teachings, employ all political means accorded by a democratic — 
state in drder to promote economic equality; the countries of eastern 7 
Europe, such as Hungary, where Russian Communism has abolished 
the achievements of the earlier middle-class revolutions and introduced 
public ownership of industry by force, may well now seek to maintain 
these economic changes but at the same time combine them with the — 
political freedom of the West. In Hungary, this new pattern has been 
called ‘Socialist Democracy ’—a term used by Khrushchev at the | 
twentieth Party Congress. The revolution, however, has given it a new 
meaning, just as it has given a real meaning to such other terms as 
were appropriated by Soviet terminology, only to be deprived of their 

proper connotation. ; : 

Consciously or unconsciously, this meaning echoed the views of 
Rosa Luxemburg. It was she who wrote in 1918 that ‘ Lenin’s and 
Trotsky’s* panacea, that is to say the abolition of democracy, is 
worse than the evil it is supposed to cure, since it has sealed off the 
spring which is alone able to correct the imperfection of social 
institutions, namely the active, uninhibited, energetic political life of 
the wide masses of people’. It was she who concluded _ that 
‘the historical task of the working classes consists in creating 
a socialist democracy instead of a bourgeois democracy and not in 
abolishing the latter ’. 

The new pattern set by the Hungarian revolution, called Socialist 
Democracy, might well lead one day to the creation of a new Zwischen- 


Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. While retaining in a liberalised _ 
form the economic institutions that have been imposed on them by ~ 

force, these countries may at the same time become free societies in 

keeping with their history and tradition —Third Programme - 

1 
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4 -N our-generation reed policy has come more and more to be 


_countries feel that they should influence its direction more than 
the ae Pron the POU of view of | poise who have to direct foreign 


urposes or objectives pursued by its government in its relations with 
es th peovernnjents of other states, and the methods: adopted by it in 


a government from the kind of actions it takes. “But, whatever may Z 


. ia been the position in the past, gCverie do not nowadays 
blicly ther general or pirdcular policies, and give public explana- 
tions of specific actions which they have taken. 
The point I want to emphasise here, though it may seem to be an 
; Bpricus: one, is that every act of foreign policy is the result of a decision 
by the government concerned. But, you may ask: How are such 
decisions taken? and in particular: How are they taken here, in this 
~ country? In trying to answer this question I am going to describe 
4 the usual procedure, as I have known it in my own experience. But 
_ there have been, and no doubt sometimes will ne departures from the 
g normal. process: that is inevitable. 


eS iets 


The Foreign Secretary and his Equipment. 
Let us look, to begin with, at the actual mechanism. First, there is the 
Pe Minisver the Foreign Secretary, by custom responsible to parliament for 
7 his: official acts. The equipment for his job consists of a department of 
_ state in London, the Foreign Office; secondly, of seventy or so diplo- 
_ matic missions abroad; and, thirdly, of permanent delegations established 
at the headquarters of ‘international organisations like the United Nations 
_ and Nato. These establishments, both at home and abroad, are staffed by 
professional civil servants, who are mostly members of the Foreign 
_ Service. Each other country has'a similar mechanism of its own, so that, 
in addition to his own people throughout the world, the Foreign 
- Secretary” has with him in London seventy or more foreign representa- 
tives, each of whom speaks for his own government. 
3 To be ina position to take decisions, the Foreign Secretary must 
have enough accurate information about the international situation. 
And he must also be able to assess this information correctly. For both 
_ these purposes he will rely mainly on the reports and advice of his 
officials both at home and abroad. The duty of the Foreign Office is to 


_ present to the Foreign Secretary, in succinct yet comprehensive form, 


an analysis of each problem as it arises. They will submit to him at the 
same time their recommendations for action, based upon their experi- 


ence, upon their estimate of practical possibilities, and upon their best 


_ judgement of the public interest. When I use the term ‘the public 

interest’, I do not mean the national interest narrowly conceived in 
7 terms of power or of material advantage. For it is an abiding British 
- interest that the rules of international law should be respected, and 
that international obligations should be observed. And any British 
government, if it is wise, will see to it that its own policies and its 
__ own acts promote those principles. 
“oe While these professional studies are going on, they may be punctuated 

by conferences with the Minister at which alternative courses of action, 
the various arguments for and against them, will be frankly debated. 
the end of it all, what are judged to be the essential relevant 
- facts and considerations will be set down as shortly as possible on 
aper, and on this paper the Foreign Seceary will take and record 
lis decision 
“It is important to realise that in taking his decisions the Foreign 
etary is not an entirely free agent. There are a number of limita- 
upon his liberty of action. Some of these limitations are part of 
structure of international life. There i is, for example, the limitation 
the rules of international law, and in particular by the provisions 
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the concern of the ordinary man and woman. Everyone knows more 
§@ about it nowadays, and increasingly the people in the democratic © 


‘foitign noliey! of a Sunt: may be defined Pabity as being ‘fe. 


of hie United Nations Chartem Participation i in the grand debate i in the 


General Assembly of the United Nations will also bring sharply before 
a Foreign Secretary’s mind the complex international environment and 


he international climate in which his policy may have to be constructed 


and tested. And then there are the limitations set by the order of exist- 
ing facts: such facts, for instance, as current treaty obligations, the 


dispositions and policies of Commonwealth and foreign governments, — 
and the strong constraints imposed by historical tradition and geo- 


graphical situation. 

No British Foreign Secretary can, for example, get away from the 
fact that Great Britain is a small, densely populated island with wide 
overseas interests, inescapably Bepeadentt upon foreign trade for the 
maintenance of its relatively luxurious standard of living. So there 
will be, in its main lines, a persisting element of sameness in the shaping 
of foreign policy. Habit and custom are strong. If there are changes, 
and there will continually be changes, except in times of cataclysm, 
they will usually come about gradually. i in response to changing environ- 
ment. 

To take one example. In the early years of this century there was an 
evolution from a policy of isolation or, shall we say, a policy of the 
free hand, to one which looked, perhaps imprecisely, towards continental 


commitment. When Lord Lansdowne made his famous agreement with - 


France in 1904, his object was to reduce tension by clearing up colonial 
disputes in Egypt, Morocco, and Newfoundland. The idea of containing 
Germany or of binding ourselves to France or of constructing a triple 
entente does not seem to have been any part of his intention., After 
this, our policy developed step by step under Sir Edward Grey. We 
supported France ‘diplomatically in Morocco; we discussed possible 
European contingencies with her in 1905; entered upon non-committal 
staff conversations in 1906; and made joint naval dispositions in 1912; 
so that in 1914, though there was no precise treaty commitment, we 
were morally bound (as Grey saw it, though some of his Cabinet col- 
leagues did not), to assist France. 

There has been similar progressive development in our continental 


policy since the end of the war in 1945, again under Foreign Secretaries 


of two parties, Ernest Bevin and Sir Anthony Eden. The landmarks 
are: the Dunkirk Treaty with France and the Low Countries; the 
wider community of the organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, including western Germany; the North Atlantic Treaty, bringing 
commitments to and from the U.S.A. and Canada as well as from a 


-number of European states; Western European Union, extending the 


Brussels commitments to Italy and western Germany; and, with all 


this, growing intimacy -of military co-operation under the Supreme — 


Commander and growing precision in the promises given. for the 
disposition and use of our armed forces. 
These developments have,not been deliberately planned: they have 


‘been brought about progressively under the pressure of events and, at 


every step, with the gravest heart-searching. And indeed, we are now 
contemplating yet another st@p in this direction: that is, participation 
in the proposed common market for western Europe. 


An Interplay of Mind 
You will have noticed that in the procedure, as I have described it, 


“an essential element is the interplay of mind between the Minister and 


his officials. The dictum that Ministers make policy and that officials 
carry it out is in general true, though it has been questioned. Certainly, 
my own experience is that no Minister who is properly alert, and who 
has served his apprenticeship in the rigorous school of parliament, is 
likely to allow his advisers to sway him unduly in his major decisions. 
Nor is he likely to let them lead him into dubious courses unawares, 


or to pass beyond the bounds of his own policy in the things they 


do on his behalf. 

In testing the advice of his officials, the Minister will naturally confer 
with them on their own professional ground. But he will also, both as 
a person and as a politician, have additional considerations to take into 

_ (continued on page 69) 
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The Basis of Liberty 


E are publishing today the first of four talks by Mr. 

Maurice Cranston on great political manifestos, beginning 

with John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty. Mr. Cranston, 

whose talks are being given in the North of England 
Home Service, will re-examine also Burke, Marx, and Ruskin from a 
modern point of view. To the non-expert, political philosophy nowadays 
(political science, as it used™to be called) seems to be in the doldrums. 
It has succumbed to a large extent to the teachings of the positivist 
school. The bold generalisations, the daring speculations, the confident 
predictions indulged in by writers like Hobbes or Marx are now frowned 
upon: university teachers spend much of their time in catching these 
old boys out. However, there was certainly a good deal to be said for 
them. Their theories need of course to be evaluated in terms of the 
history of their own times and reconsidered in relation to ours. But it 
is remarkable how much of what they taught bears a close relationship 
to the permanent facts of government. 

Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution was, for 
example, a pamphlet written in a white heat when it looked as if the 
institutions upon which political life had been based in the eighteenth 
century were about to be overthrown. And historians have shown that 
Burke himself was not altogether the altruist politician that he was once 
thought to be. Nevertheless the case for conservatism has probably never 
been better put or more cogently argued than by this Whig author. 
Again, Marx’s logic and economic theories have been probed and 
criticised ad nauseam by experts of many nations since The Communist 
Manifesto was first published. Still, again, nobody has ever made a 
more compelling case for communism, and it still remains the 
theoretical foundation of the government of one of the most powerful 
states in the modern world. What, on the other side, is the foundation 
of the political philosophy of the United States of America? Perhaps 
we ought for that to look as far back as John Locke (just as we might 
turn to Thomas Hobbes as much as to Marx for a persuasive argument 
in favour of the ‘monolithic’ and materialist character of totalitarian 
socialist ‘ democracies’) rather than to John Stuart Mill. Yet certainly 
there is much in Mill that would be widely accepted in the United 
States as well as among thinkers of all parties in this country. 

Whatever may have been the logical defects of Benthamite 
Utilitarianism, the case that Mill made for liberty is a clear and 
intelligible one. In the Victorian hey-day the government had not yet 
entered directly into many spheres of social and economic activity that 
now have become more or less accepted. Under the impulse given by 
the Industrial Revolution, political thought in England moved away 
from the paternalism of the Middle Ages and for a short time the 
doctrine of non-interference became almost a creed. But many people 
today fear that the state has gone too far in ordering everyday life, 
that the social and fiscal structure, built up piecemeal, has become so 
complicated that it is almost impossible to unscramble, that individual 
liberty has been driven down in the interests of social justice. Whether 
this really is so or not may be arguable. Nevertheless it is salutary to 
reread Mill and recall, as Mr. Cranston does, the principles which this 
fine thinker believed to underlie the preservation of liberty. We may 
no longer be as optimistic as our Victorian ancestors or trust as fully as 
they did (or at least as many people think they did) in the virtues of 
progress. But at least we should acknowledge what our society owes to 
Mills teaching and realise that the perennial conflict between liberty 
and social order has still not been finally resolved. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on President Eisenhower’s message 
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A FEW Hours after President Eisenhower presented his proposals fo 
the Middle East to Congress, Cairo radio, on January 6, reported new 
Egyptian conditions for the use of the Suez Canal by British and 
French ships. President Nasser, it said, had ruled that no British or 
French ships would be allowed through the Canal until Israel had” 
withdrawn from the Gaza strip and returned it to Egypt, and until the 
ships paid the transit dues direct to Egypt. q 

Cairo radio broadcast President Eisenhower’s “statement at first 
without comment. In Syria—where the Prime Minister announced that ~ 
negotiations were proposed for a federal union between Syria and 
Egypt—Damascus radio complained that President Eisenhower had 
ignored Israel’s ‘ acts of aggression ’. Commentators in Israel itself said — 
that the Eisenhower plan was disappointing because it seemed to ignore — 
the Arab-Israel problem. In the Lebanon, the Foreign Minister said ~ 
his country would try to co-operate in the Eisenhower programme, — 
subject to the preservation of the Lebanon’s independence. In Persia, 
the Foreign Minister said: ‘We are delighted with the President’s 
statement’. In Australia, the Minister of External Affairs said the 
American proposals were the next best thing to the U.S. joining the — 
Baghdad Pact. In India, Mr. Nehru said that the Cold War had been 
intensified: if one big Power brandished the sword, it automatically ~ 
followed that the opposing big Power was forced to do the same. In ~ 
the U.S.A., The New York Times was quoted for the view that though 
the proposed policy aimed at preventing war, it also involved the risk 
of provoking war. The Washington Post commented that the plan stood 
as a warning to the Kremlin that it cannot gobble up the Middle East — 
without reckoning with America’s military strength. a 

Moscow broadcasts described President Eisenhower’s plan as 
‘imperialist, colonialist, aggressive, and dangerous to the cause of 
peace’. It aimed at establishing a military protectorate regime which 
would violate the sovereignty and independence of Middle East 
countries. The communiqué issued in Moscow on January 6 after the 
five-day meeting in Budapest of Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Malenkov, and 
Hungarian, Czech, Rumanian, and Bulgarian Communist leaders 
(Poland being absent and the East German leaders being already in 
Moscow), described the Eisenhower plan as ‘a crude interference by 
the U.S. in the Middle East’; The whole responsibility for aggravating 
the ‘situation there would now rest on the United States. The com- 
muniqué called on all states to join forces for the liquidation of the 
consequences of ‘ the aggression against Egypt ”. : 

The major part of the Moscow communiqué was devoted to the 
situation in Hungary. The Soviet and satellite participants in the 
Budapest secret meeting pledged support for the Kadar regime ‘ against 
aggressive imperialist forces’ and stressed the ‘unity’ of the 
Communist bloc. (On his return to Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev declared 
that ‘ everything is now in order’ in Hungary.) 

In a policy statement broadcast on January 6, after Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit, the Kadar regime said that Soviet: troops would remain in 
Hungary. (On December 31 Budapest radio, quoting the Hungarian 
Communist press, said that it would not be possible to negotiate for 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary ‘ until the achievements 
of socialism are assured, although the presence of Soviet troops offends 


maintained that the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ had now been 
established. It added that Hungary’s ‘ independence’ in foreign affairs 
would be based on the ‘ lasting alliance’ between the Soviet Union and 
the Communist countries: that internally the aim was greater — 
democratisation; that those loyal to the regime would enjoy the right 
of ‘freedom’, but those who attacked it would be severely punished. — 
The statement added that Hungary was ‘ indebted ’ to the Soviet Union — 
for helping to crush the rising, and would accept any foreign loan, — 
without political strings, to help the national economy which had 
suffered damage to the amount of 9,000,000,000 forints (about 
£30,000,000). | e 
On December 31, Moscow radio broadcast an interview with the 
Hungarian Minister of Armed Forces, who said: “Ae i 
The armed uprising of the Fascists has been crushed by us wii 


help of the Soviet army. There are no units or groups of armed count 
revolutionaries on Hungarian territory, though there are remnants 


outlying areas and in the forests . . . who have not yet surrend 
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LIFE IN BIRMINGHAM 

PuHitie SARGANT FLORENCE, who retired last year from the Chair of 
Commerce at Birmingham University, gave some thoughts in retrospect 
in a talk in the Midland Home Service. ‘ Birmingham ’, he said, ‘ is not 
just a collection of businesses. It has a social and intellectual life, too. 
Let me chronicle the events of one evening in 1930 soon after I arrived. 
They involve a typical Midland social function and some typical reac- 
tions of Midland citizens and newspaper men. 

‘The evening was devoted to a prize-giving at a Black Country 
commercial ‘college with the local mayor in the chair. I, to my mis- 
fortune; was the prize-giver and expected alsé to give a preliminary 
address. I duly prepared some notes and in the Cambridge manner 
threw in a little irony. I ventured to make fun of those who thought 
classics the best of all possible subjects and a suitable education for 
commerce, and added 
“No doubt the deader 
the language the better; 
why not teach the lads 
Sanskrit? ” There was 
only one laugh in the 
whole hall, and I was cer- 
tainly grateful for that, 
very grateful — till I 
learned later from his 
own lips that the solitary 
laughter was H.M. In- 
spector of Schools, and 
that he only laughed at 
my being silly enough to 
suppose anyone in that 
hall. would think me 
funny. 

* But the burden of my 
address was __ serious, 
namely that with the in- 
creasing size of business, 
most business men were 
no longer spending all 
their time haggling and 
higgling about prices and 
terms with other equally 
small business men. 
There was now scope, I 
said, for more thoughtful planning and organisation, market research 
and forecasting by specialists within a large business: jobs that required 
the training in the use of scientific tools such as accounting, statistics 
and economics, which colleges and universities could provide. The mayor 
was due to move a vote of thanks to me from the chair. As misfortune 
would have it, he was a small business man and instead of thanks I got 
the rap, and a denial that he or any other business man ever engaged in 
haggling and higgling. We then repaired to the mayoral parlour for 
drinks—of which, you may well guess, I felt much in need. There, by 
chance I overheard the mayor arguing with another of his guests that he 
should not place a certain order with a third party, but with the mayor’s 
own firm who would give him better terms, Fortified by my drink 
I could not resist rushing in, “ Ah, Mr. Mayor, do I find you hag- 
gling and higgling? ” He was furious. The idea that anyone should 
take seriously what he said publicly from a platform and apply it 
to real life! 

* The ex-Cambridge don learned two lessons from this brief encounter 
of one evening. One, the limited range of intellectual appreciation in the 
English provinces, even among those pursuing further education; an- 
other, the pompous hypocrisies of the public platform. But a further 
lesson was to follow immediately—in fact, the morning after. On 
opening a Black Country newspaper, what was my horror to find myself 

attacked in its leader for advocating a dead language, if possible 
- Sanskrit, as a good training for commerce! The Black Country editor 
had relied on the report published in a well-known Birmingham news- 
paper and had a wonderful time berating the university for appointing 
such a type as professor, Luckily his own reporter had got me correctly. 


* Barns like young cathedrals’: the great barn at Ashleworth, Gloucestershire 
Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 
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Did You Hear That? 


I wrote recommending the Black Country editor to read his own 
newspaper, not other people’s newspapers, and congratulating him on 
its accurate reporting. This letter affected the editor’s pride sufficiently 
for him to publish an apology. But unless mitigating circumstances are 
present, such as my ability to praise the reporter, newspaper apologies 
for mis-statements are rare, and journalistic dropping of bricks all too 
frequent. 

‘Life in Birmingham was neither just studying business nor func- 
tions like prize-givings. I soon gave up the prize-givings. Too many 
shop-worn pulpit platitudes were expected from the speaker. (Boys, 
this is the best time of your lives—more than a platitude, a lie!) While 
I continued my business studies, I tried, with my wife, to enter into 
the social life of the city. This, alas, was difficult since such life was 
(and I am afraid still is) practically non-existent. At Cambridge, small 
town as it is, there was a 
theatre with a restaurant 
attached where, before or 
after the play, one met 
friends. Here in Birming- 


ham there are also 
theatres, and good 
theatres. But where, 


either before or after the 
play could one, in the 
city, take any friends met 
at the theatre? I remem- 
ber one valiant attempt 
to get a little supper in 
town with acquaintances 
met” atthe «.. Reps 
before we parted for 
home. Nothing very at- 
tractive in the way of 
premises could be found, 
but at the least ugly- 
looking place we were 
told on entry, and none 
too politely, that ladies 
(or was it women?) were 
not served. 

‘We soon abandoned 
all attempts at evening 
sociability, except in the 
home. In those days, with domestic servants still about, hostesses 
found such entertainment possible—but now? After twenty-five years 
we still find Birmingham’s centre deserted as a graveyard from seven 
o’clock onwards. Yet most civilised countries and England’s metropolis 
act. on the principle that man is a social animal and that city life 
has compensations. Here we get the worst of both worlds. No rural 
amenities; no urbanity—just a wild dash to, and especially from, 
one’s work out to the suburbs, There are occasions when I have 
to come in to Birmingham between five and six. Men and women 
at this hour run blindly, as though from a plague spot, to catch their 
buses and trains’. 


MEMORIES OF A COTSWOLD HOME 

‘My old home’, said REGINALD ARKELL in a talk in the West of 
England Home Service, ‘was one of those great, gabled farmhouses 
that you will find all over the Cotswolds. It was more like a small town 
than a house. Vast attics ran the whole length of the building. It had 
three kitchens, a dairy, a cheese room, and a courtyard with a great 
ash tree growing in the centre. It had a moat round it, until someone 
fell in; a nut shrubbery full of aconites, and a summer house at the end 
of the drive where they used to wait for the coach to come along. You 
will find houses like that all over the Cotswolds, with their stone-tiled 
roofs, mullioned windows, and old tithe-barns looking like young cathe- 
drals—wonderful homes; wonderful gardens to play in; wonderful 
meadows where you caught eels as thick as your arm and crayfish by 
the bucketful: No wonder I look hack on it as a sort of paradise, 
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‘IT have never been back to my old home, I am afraid of what I 
shouldn’t find. Like Richard: Jefferies when he wrote: “There is no 
music now at the old hatch where we used to sit in danger of our lives, 
happy as. kings on the narrow bar over the deep water”. Never cross 
an old trail: much better to go on thinking of people and places as 
they used to be. 

‘My old home had one of those enormous gardens that drive you 
mad in these days when you cannot get anyone to do anything. Miles of 
herbaceous borders to be weeded, miles of grass paths to be trimmed 
and acres of lawns to be mown. No wonder I wrote about lawns in 
“Green Fingers”: “ My lawn is very very old...”, and then there 
was this bit: 

I don’t mind the lawn when I mows it, 
And rolling is all very well. 

I waters and weeds it, 

I sands and I seeds it, 
But trimming the edges is hell! 

‘ My earliest recollection is of a small boy carrying a large watering- 
can, while his mother bedded out endless boxes of annuals—stocks and 
asters, with a border of lobelia, after the fashion of those days. There 
must have been an awful drought that 
year, for I seemed to be carrying that [=r 
confounded watering-can to and from 
the pump all the summer through. 

‘When I went to London my old 
home remained very dear to my heart. 
Every step I took found it close beside 
me—like a little boy tugging at your 
coat-tails. It kept cropping up in every 
book I wrote’. 


HAVING A FAMOUS NAME 
HALLAM TENNYSON, the great-grandson 
of the poet, spoke about the problems 
of having a famous name in a talk in 
the Home Service. 

‘ About nine out of ten people I meet 
sooner or later ask me the same ques- 
tion: “I hope you won’t think me 
awfully rude—” they say; or —“Do 
you know it’s funny, but I felt sure 
you'd have a beard”. Seeing that I 
don’t have a beard I have often won- 
dered why it was that my connection 
with Victorian literature should be quite 
so obvious. I suppose the main reason 
is that the name Tennyson is still very 
uncommon outside a few Lincolnshire 
villages, And then of course there is 
my Christian name. That really does 
give me away. Arthur Hallam was the 
Cambridge friend to whom Alfred 
dedicated “In Memoriam”. In fact 
there are a good many people who can 
Spot me without even having to ask 
any questions at all. I was interested that a Soviet Ambassador should 
have spotted me like this straight off the other day. Only he at once 
started telling me why Marxists always preferred Byron. 

“What is it like to be so easily identified? In the first place, it lands 
one in all sorts of amusing situations. There was the kind hostess, for 
instance, who carefully made up a bed for me in the drawing-room. 
She knew Alfred had been over eighty when he died and by some odd 
process of association she expected his great-grandson to be much too 
senile to climb the staircase up to the first floor. There was another 
occasion when I was introduced to a girl at a cocktail party. She took 
one look at me, gave a spine-chilling laugh and screeched: “ Men may 
come and men may go, but I go on for ever ”. Then she turned abruptly 
away in search of more attractive prey. 

“It often adds a curious dimension to anonymous conversation, too. 
The other day I was making a long-distance phone call when my line 
got crossed. “ This is Tennyson here ”’, I said, trying to find out whether 

-I was speaking to the right number or not. A voice snapped back out 
of the darkness: “ Well,-this is Shakespeare; and you’d darn well better 
get off my line”. 

‘But the moment I treasure most occurred in New York Harbour 

_ last year when my baggage was being inspected by the customs. The 
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* flying-carriage’, wind-propelled by a large kite. 
Inset, the inventor 


customs official was an enthusiast for literature. And he really went 
to town. He started to learn everything he could about Tennyson 
while a queue of impatient travellers formed behind me. But at the 
end there were still one or two points he had not quite cleared up. 
The poet’s sex life, for instance. Perhaps he had heard rumours about 
Byron and Shelley. He leaned over the counter and said in a strong 
Brooklyn accent: “So you’re his great-grandson. Tell me—was he 


married? ” ’ 


MR. POCOCK’S FLYING-CARRIAGE 
Speaking, in ‘ Window on the West’, of inventors who once flourished 
in Bristol, DoROTHY VINTER said: ‘ John Champion of Downend was 
one of the famous Quaker family of brass-founders, and as early as 1770 
he invented both the first incubator and the first chicken-brooder, He 
put the eggs into a barrel lined with flues through which warm air 
circulated from a hearth outside, The brooder was a plank raised on — 
three-inch legs and its inner side was lined with rabbits’ fur, against — 
which the baby chicks could cuddle for warmth. : 
‘In 1826 Mr. Gordon, a dentist in Park Street, triumphantly an- — 
_ nounced his new principle for artificial — 
teeth. He claimed in the local newspaper 
that the teeth he made can be “ fastened’) 
without pain and removed with ease” 
and being entirely confident of success, 
he made no charge “ unless they answer 
well”. There is one, and I think only 
one, woman inventor of this period, but 
she certainly merits our admiration. 
Twenty-five years before the foundation 
stone of the suspension bridge was laid, 
Mrs. Sarah Guppy, a widow, had 
patented a bridge without arches “to 
avoid their being washed away by 
floods”. And this did not exhaust her 
ideas. Her next design was for a coffee- 
urn, with a number of ornamental dishes 
; 
; 
| 
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inside the container for heating and 
serving other food. 

‘Her next plan was a delightfully 
original bed with drawers underneath. 
When these were pulled out they 
formed steps for getting on and off the 
high bedstead and, in Mrs. Guppy’s 
own words, they “ prevented dust from 
collecting underneath ”. In addition to 
this, springs and rollers were incor=- _ 
porated in the framework of the bed, 
to be used, as the inventor expressed it, 
in case the occupant wished to take 
exercise during the night. 

“During Sarah Guppy’s lifetime 
there was a Mr. George Pocock who 
kept a private school for boys on St. 
Michael’s Hill in Bristol, and there he developed the somewhat 
startling idea of a mechanical cane. But it was Mr. Pocock’s horseless 
flying-carriage, wind-propelled by a succession of large kites, which 
eventually made him famous. Each kite had a movable strut so that 
it could be folded up and packed easily, and its cords had a metal 
thread embedded in them for strength. The carriage was a light 
one, rather like a small chaise in appearance, and the steering 
was the same as for a bath chair. Under the axle was a simple 
a get oc for winding up or letting out the cords which controlled 

e kites. 

“At the first test of this peculiar vehicle, the Pocock family wisely 
towed a pony behind them on a two-wheeled platform, in case of a 
breakdown. But success was quickly achieved, culminating in the patent 
of 1826 and a royal inspection of the flying-carriage, by George IV 
himself, at the Ascot races. io ae 

‘During the earlier experiments the kites had frequently been fas- — 
tened to kitchen chairs and, having once overcome the difficulties of 
taking-off and landing, the Pocock family flew over the Downs and 
even over the Avon Gorge. Martha, the youngest, a girl of fifteen, 
was said by her proud father to have flown at a height of 300 4 


but one rather wonders! ’ 
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my first ‘talk ok explained aa Negi in ihe Snsseeaty 
ermons argues that belief and unbelief are logical counterparts. » 


Nature’ 's Beittence meninet i eeiaialen “Z : 
Newman in the University Sermons gives two different ‘Kinds of 


ical questions | discussed by Hume is whether or not we have any 
on to believe in the existence of bodies external to ourselves. His 
wer is that there are no ‘convincing arguments for this belief; néver- 
eless, we do believe firmly in the existence of such bodies, and -no 


pe ture, not reason, gives sentence against scepticism. Nature, in Hume’s 

words, ‘has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too great. importance, 
to be entrusted to our uncertain reasonings and speculations ’. Newman, 
"perhaps with Hume in mind, makes a similar point when he casts about 
r an analogy to show the reasonableness—not ihe rationality—of 
faith. He remarks that: 


ee We trust our senses, and that in spite of fheiz ae deceiving us. 
_ They even contradict each other at times, yet we. trust them. But even 
__were they ever consistent, never unfaithful, yet their fidelity would not 
be thereby proved. We consider that there is so strong an antecedent 
aS “probability that they are faithful that we dispense with proof. We take 
' the Point ‘for granted; or, if we have grounds for it, these either lie in 
our secret belief i in the stability of nature, or in the preserving Presence 
and uniformity of Divine Providence—which, again, are points 


"sy trust them. from- a secret instinct, so it need not be weakness: or 
: rashness,. if upon. a certain presentiment of mind ‘we trust to. the. 
__ fidelity of testimony offered fora revelation. 2s pee 


Rc Newman is here arguing that what. can be ‘rationally detacrtatated: 


_ is insufficient even for the purposes of common living. We have to make _ 
_ assumptions, to trust the general tendencies of our nature, to make 


anything of the world at all. Scepticism is a mood engendered by the 
study; it is not and cannot be the attitude of the whole man, man the _ 


agent, ‘man the maker, the investigator, the moral being. Scepticism 
is a malaise peculiar to the sophisticated; but even the sophisticated 
shed their scepticism when they turn ‘from speculation to practice. This 


may be all very well so far as philosophical absurdities are concerned. 


But how does it. help us with regard to religious faith in general, 
Christian faith in particular? The tendency to believe the evidence 


¢ of our senses is, so far as we know, common to all persons in good — 


: health; but in matters of religion some of us are natural believers, have 
Ufa. certain presentiment of mind’, others are sceptical by nature; and — 
ie is to make the difference between the believer and the unbeliever 


nscience Its Own Authority 

_ Ne wman is, I think, aware of this difficulty, and his awareness of 
ives him into offering a second solution to the general problem. 

suggested that the analogy between trusting our senses and 

ig our tendency to religious faith-breaks down because there is 


yhers may have discussed in what tone of voice we ought to 


s at all, this is how we must talk about them. Is there anything 
can plausibly be said to belong to human nature in as universal 
as our disposition to trust our senses, to believe that they give 
information about the world, and which provides a 


‘The ‘secoind of hiro talks on John Henry. ‘Newman by 1 eS CAMERON 


| Both go beyond reason and beyond the evidence. in the sense 
at oa have antecedent syed as to phat i is aie and 


sr to this difficulty. The first kind of answer has a. good deal in 
with Hume in his less sceptical moods. One of the philo- 


losophical reasoning to the contrary produces any lasting conviction. — 


obedience... ? 


- assumed. As, then, the ‘senses may and do deceive, us, and yet we 


the end one between two temperaments, two psychological types. 


eneral human tendency to religious faith, at least not in any form 
th would have satisfied Newman, whereas we all trust our senses. 


< of oranges as coloured and round; but if we are to talk about 


, 


inka: fhe beginnings of a justttation of religious belief? 
~ Newman believes there is. He points to conscience. 


_ By conscience he understands very much what Bishop Butler under- — 
stood by it, that i is, a faculty by which ‘ we naturally and unavoidably 


¢ 


approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous — 


and of good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill desert *. 
For Butler, and : Rewnlan follows him, conscience. witnesses to its 
own authority: ‘Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the 
way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority with 
it, that it is our natural poids the guide assigned. us by the Author of 
our nature...’ 

It is terol an egies of conscience—what it implies and what 
it commits us to asserting—that Newman hopes to show the reasonable- 


~ness of faith. In the second of the University Sermons he maintains: 


Conscience is the essential principle and sanction of Religion in 
the mind. Conscience implies a relation between the soul and a some- 
thing exterior, and that moreover superior, to itself; a relation to an 
excellence which it does not possess, and to a tribunal over which it 

_has no power. And since the more closely this inward monitor is 
respected and followed, the clearer, the more exalted, and the more 
varied its dictates’ become, and the standard of excellence is ever 
outstripping, while it guides, our obedience, a moral conviction is 
thus at length obtained of the unapproachable nature as well as the 
supreme authority of That, whatever it is, which is the object of the 

_ Mmind’s contemplation. Here, then, at once, we have the elements of a 

religious system; for what. is Religion but the system of relations 
existing between us and a Supreme Power, claiming our habitual 


- 


‘Beginning of the Life of Faith 


-Newman’s argument is that if we attend to conscience, as an 
“original existence’, in, Hume’s sense, something that presents itself. 


to us with all the denseness and weight of an ineluctable fact, and as 
that which in its. growth becomes more powerful and more subtle, we _ 
- are led to affirm the existence of a transcendent judge; and once 


brought to this point we cannot stop short, we have to go on to trace 
_all the consequences of this affirmation; and this is the life of faith. 
Moreover, obedience to conscience is jtself the beginning of faith. 
- Shortly after the passage I have just quoted Newman has this to say: 
+... since the inward law of Conscience brings with it no proof of 
its truth, and commands attention to it on its own authority, all 
obedience to it is of the nature of Faith; and habitual obedience implies 


the direct exercise of a clear and vigorous faith in the truth of its sug- 


gestions, triumphing over opposition both from within and without; 
quieting the murmurs of Reason, perplexed with the disorders of the 
present scheme of things, and subduing the appetites, clamorous for 
~ goods which promise an immediate and keen gratification. 


Reflection upon conscience, then, and especially upon a developed 
conscience, leads us to affirm the existence of a transcendent judge; 


_ and this is the first step, and it is unlikely to be the last, in the life 


_of faith. Obedience to conscience, appearing as in itself an absolute 
authority, is a first exercise of faith. In so far as we are moral beings, 


“we are committed to belief in. God; and we know what it is to believe 


without asking for proof. Here, then, is something which purports to 
be natural to all men; for the capacity to make moral judgements was, 
for Newman, as much a defining characteristic of man as the capacity 
for sense experience. 

So far, I have considered Newman’s argument as being that 
reflection upon conscience Jeads us to this or that conclusion, I have 
deliberately used this ambiguous way of speaking. To say that x leads 
_us to assert y does not make it clear what kind of a connection between 
x and y is being spoken about. We can say that examination of the 
anatomy and habits of lions leads us to the conclusion that they are 
carnivorous. Equally, education and upbringing may lead us to adopt 
certain views; for example, that Negroes are intellectually inferior to 
Europeans. In the first instance, the connection between what we come 
to know about lions and the conclusion that they are carnivorous is a 
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: Ptegt ical one. In the second instanc 
ct _ porches That John Smith has been t mr 
he believes Negroes to be intellectually it 
bearing on the truth or falsity of his belief; wher ome 
ye _ know about the anatomy and habits of does have a | Seri on 
__ the truth or falsity of the statement that lions are carnivorous. My 
question, then, about what Newman has to say about reflection upon 
os conscience is this: When he speaks of our coming, by means of 
reflection upon conscience, to’ a belief in God’s existence and a know- 
ledge of his relation to us, is he speaking simply of what very often 
happens as a matter of fact? If this should be what he means, then 
: clearly his second argument is no better than his first, for we can still 


people do come to a belief in God in this way does not answer this 
question. Perhaps, though, he is saying that the connection is a logical, 
not simply a psychological and factual, one; in which case what he has 
to say must be taken seriously. I think he certainly intends us to take 
the connection as being in some sense a logical one. He uses the language 
of logic when he says, for example, that conscience ‘ implies a relation 
between the soul and a something exterior . .. to itself’. He wishes, 
I think, to say that there is a sense in which a candid scrutiny of 
conscience brings with it certain intellectual commitments, not just 
that brooding upon conscience has commonly certain psychological 
effects. 


: The Existence of God 

_ The question then becomes this: What kind of logical connection 
does Newman believe he is directing our attention to? It is hard to 
think that Newman supposed that he had discovered an instance of 
entailment in the strict sense; for there seems to be no Jogical absurdity, 
nothing self-contradictory, in asserting the existence of conscience as a 


Rg supreme authority and denying the existence of God. I agree that it 


may be absurd to acknowledge the authority of conscience and deny 
the existence of God; if it is, then the absurdity will be more like 
the absurdity of admitting that the continent of Africa is mentioned 
in all the books and figures in all the atlases and at the same time 


s ss, denying that there is such a place. In this case, while it is silly 
a to deny the existence of Africa, there is pene self-contradictory : 
Ie about it. 

Meck, Newman’s position must, then, be that conscience is. evidence, 
ers _ possibly very good or the best possible evidence, for God’s existence 


and his peculiar relation to ourselves. It cannot be evidence of the 
kind which satisfies the historian or the natural scientist—Newman— 
_ has already made it plain that there is no question of this. It is evidence 
for the man who has already come to believe, in at least a rudimentary 
sense. But is not this to beg the question, to argue ina circlep 
I do not think Newman’s case is quite so desperate as this. He wishes, 
I think, to mark a distinction between two kinds of intellectual capacity, 
two modes of reasoning: one is reason in the solid and narrow 
_ eighteenth-century sense already discussed, esprit de géometrie, to use 
_ Pascal’s phrase, together with the inductive reasoning of the historian 
and the scientist; the other a way of thinking—perhaps esprit de 
_ finesse, to quote Pascal again, comes as near as anything to naming 
_ it—the nature of which can be shown only by pointing to particular 
instances. What should we say, for example, to a man who evinced no 
_ disapproval of wanton cruelty but, on the contrary, approved it? He 
has committed no logical absurdity. -The act of cruelty in question 
_ being what it is is not evidence for its being morally bad in the way 
in which a document is evidence for the historian, an observed chemical 
change evidence for the scientist. If the man continues to approve. 
cruelty, no matter what considerations we may urge, then there is no 
logical procedure, no experiment, to which we can appeal in order 
to prove to him that he is in the wrong. But certainly such a man is 
in error, and in saying he is in error we are not simply expressing 
our own moral disapproval of him. He has. failed to see, I suggest, 
that the act in question being what it is is evidence for its moral | 
badness, though, of course, we only see it is this if we already see the 
_.act as morally bad. Considered as an argument, this too is circular, 
_ just as Newman’s argument from conscience to God is circular. 
_ The solution to the difficulty is, I believe, this. In neither case are 
we faced with an argument in the usual sense. In neither case is there 
a movement from premisses to conclusion. We are faced rather with — 
an insight or an intuition—these are unfortunate and much-abused 
_ words but I can think of no better ones—which can indeed be analysed, 
and this is what we do if we say that a geuciny: of conscience leads 


ask if the belief is true or probable or well grounded. That many > 


_ religious apologetics in his own day were concerned with ie 


_ logic. Such a mistake springs | from our failure to pease that oma 


e for its fone? me 
and carries conviction 0 uly to 


” possess. This is why in 
what Newman calls ‘ a Wa 
language of feeling ind | to suppose that in this field a 
of reasoning is appropriate, a different 18S seca 
yet again, a “logic of the heart face 
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Newman and Atheism — 
To say all this, I am well aware, is to set protien! ra 
solve them. And this is what! ‘Newman: does. The hae is vhet 


problems, asks the right questions. I think he saw very clearly 


Paley and others was falleeteus and-—apart fe thik tad no- 
to move men and convert them to a living belief in God. He « 
so far as to admit that ‘it is indeed a great question whether 
is not as philosophically consistent with the phenomena of the physi 
world, taken by themselves, as the doctrine of a creative and governin; 7 
Power °. He goes on to argue that ‘the practical safeguard against — 
atheism in the case of scientific inquirers is the inward need and desire, 
the inward experience, of that Power, existing in the mind antecedent — 
and independent of their examination of His material world’. It is 
vain to hope that a more strenuous examination of the world or 
stricter attention to the requirements of formal logic wili issue in faith — 
or strengthen faith where it is weak. © 
What, then [Newman asks], is the safeguard [of Faith], if Relsontl 
is not? I shall give an answer, which may seem at once common-— 
place and paradoxical; yet I believe is the true one. The safegua 
of Faith is a right state of heart. This it is that gives it birth; it also — 
disciplines it. This is what protects it from bigotry, credulity, and — 
fanaticism, It is holiness, or dutifulness, or the new creation, or the 
spiritual mind, however we word it, which is the quickening and i 
_ minating principle of true Faith, giving it eyes, hands, and feet. - 
' Love which forms it oul of the rude chaps: into an Lamas of Chrite 


and the Visteietcad it i is also to eee to the claims of morali s 
and religion. To expect that in the fields of morality and religion | 

can use the same criteria as those we use’ in history, natural scienc 
and mathematics is as absurd as to suppose that we can employ mo 
and ‘religious criteria to determine questions of science or formal — 


—. 
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HEN I went to Stockholm for the first time in May 1907 
I called on August Strindberg, the dramatic poet. He had 
a massive head and carried it proudly and his figure was 
erect. He was no longer a young man. He was living in 
what seemed to me to be lodgings, furnished apartments on the third 
Hoos of a fairly large house, but I am not sure they were really 
odgings. What I am certain about is that the furniture of the room 
was plentiful and ugly. Especially ugly was the writing table’at which 
Strindberg sat, and the man as he sat there looked like a specially 
handsome baby saint lion, a queer mixture. 

I never heard him laugh and I do not recall a smile. He wore a 
flowing tie, I remember, and at his right hand on the writing table 
was the largest quill pen I ever saw in my life. It was like the feather 
pens which were sold at that time by Faber in his celebrated shop in 
the Friedrichstrasse, Berlin—a brown feather about two feet high. I 
was puzzled by this pen. Strindberg looked puzzled, too, for it seemed 
as though at any moment he might burst out weeping. One of the 
first questions he asked us—my friend Martin Shaw was with me— 
was: ‘Have you any friends in Stockholm?’ We replied: ‘No, we 
have none’. ‘ Neither have I’, he answered. Such was Strindberg in 
1907 in Stockholm, a city which could be called actually Strindbergs- 
holm—no friend in that home. 

At that time I had read none of his writings, but in Berlin I had 
met his German translator and friend, Schering, and had seen 
Strindberg’s name daily in all the bookshop windows and on theatre 
posters, and his photograph was generally known. Schering had sent 
to Strindberg my first booklet, The Art of the Theatre, immediately 
it appeared in 1905, and Strindberg had read it and replied in a 
letter to his friend that he found 
golden things in it. At that time I 
counted this opinion of little value: 
now I treasure his words much. 

That was fifty-two years ago. It was 
clear to me, even at that time, that 
he was the unique man of Sweden. 
Since that time, his work having been 
translated into English, I have read, 
among other things, ‘ The Father ’— 
marvellous play—and ‘ The Confes- 
sions of a Fool’; also ‘Mademoi- 
selle Julie’. Even in translation they 
are remarkable for their stature, just 
as he was remarkable for his carriage. 
To read his books and to listen to and 
see his plays acted demands a serious 
frame of mind. There is unfortunately 
no fun—not a smile—in them, and 
I must say that I for one, if I have a 
serious book in my hand, or am watch- 
ing a play, like my author or my actor 
to let me have a glimpse, even a 
glimpse for a second, of his sense of 
humour. 

The only play of Strindberg’s that 
I ever saw acted was ‘ The Dance of 
Death’ and that was in Munich in 
1911, just when I was leaving that 
town for my last visit to Moscow to 
produce ‘Hamlet’. I and a friend 
went to the theatre, but after the 
second or third act my friend and I 
left the theatre quietly. It was too 
much, we agreed; there was a man on 
the stage, heavily dancing with his 
toes up, and shouting, and he in a 
lighthouse. No, we didn’t want to see 


A scene from ‘The Father’ at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in 
1927, with Robert Loraine in the title-role and Haidee Wright as the 


murse 
Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 
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A Visit to August Strindberg. 


By GORDON CRAIG 


any more of that, so we 
sought a restaurant and there 
we sat, laughing and pretend- 
ing to shudder at the horror 
of the play we had broken 
away from. Still, both in 
“The Father’ and in ‘ The 
Dance of Death’ I did see 
figures of great stature, and 
they were too horrific to be 
presented as real jittle 
jacketed and knickerbockered 
men. The moustaches and 
tricks of speech and manners 
do not belong to them. 
Ordinary windows and tables 
and chairs seem to be utterly 
out of place in these rooms. 

If the father should take a 
chair, as it were, I\ felt that 
it would break under him— : 
that was my impression when 
I read the play. When the : 
father enters a room he does 
not open a wooden door by 
twisting a brass knob—he comes in, nothing at all must hinder his 
entry. We see him move, we note his large head, we hear his tremendous 
voice, however hushed it may be, and we understand that what he says 
is the speech of—what? An honest 
man: that is to say, of a heroic figure. 
If we are reminded in the very least 
of everyday houses and families we 
shall forget this and run the danger of 
mistaking this man for a sample of the 
everyday man, for a fool: in other 
words, for a man who blunders and 
does not act on principle. We shall 
suppose him to be an item on the bill 
instead of the full account. The father 
stands for the total; Strindberg 
through the father is speaking to the 
world as a unit. He is not arguing 
with individual members of it in the 
front of the house. He has one fault 
which glares like the stone eye of a 
statue—he is in earnest, he is dead 
serious. This seriousness was what 
held me astounded and fearful as I sat 
in his room in Stockholm and heard 
him say in a gentle voice: ‘ Neither 
have I any friends here in Stockholm ’, 

After that there was a long pause, 
and to break it I turned -my head to 
the wall, on which hung a large oil 
painting of a wave, and I asked ‘ Who 
painted that? ’ ‘I did ’, he replied, and 
rose to turn a better light on to it. 
I was delighted. So Strindberg was 
not only a writer, like Ibsen and so 
many others, but he was a visualiser, 
an actual maker of pictures. He 
seemed to share my enjoyment; for 
the wave picture was strong, and full 
of beauty. So he passed to other 
paintings of his and showed them off 
a little, very modestly of course. As 


August Strindberg (1849-1912) 


é a that of a young man af twenty 1 t 
emphasised by putting his hands in hi c 
_ *What is this design?’ I asked. It w. 


ot i . entrance to a wood, very beautiful for some untechnical reason, just 


as Victor Hugo’s designs are very beautiful, It showed trees and sky 
and strange celestial lights : 
it. But it instantly impressed me by a serenity and a glow i beauty. 


| . “ Ah’, I said, ‘ what do you call it?’ RA : 


Se The Mouth of Hell ’, he answered. 


I felt knocked over. I gave it up, and I Beeonined not to ask any 


_ more silly questions. I managed to say, while peering into his inferno: 
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Machines and Human Behaviour ee 
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point to another. In the simpler human situations, one man 
controls another by issuing orders, and it is precisely the 
same with the machine. The machine both does what it is 
told to do and issues the orders. The business of building-in the instruc- 


of the machine. In the case of simpler machines, such as motor-cars, or 


- even a gadget like a potato-peeler, this, control is exercised directly on 
the machine itself by the human operator. The first sort of machine is 


controlled by a feedback (sometimes called closed-loop) and the second 
(passive) one, is on ees that is, it must be closed by the human 
operator. 


{ 
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Communication: Essence of All Control . 

It would be a mistake to suppose that humans themselves did not 
‘need to be programmed, even though their programming may come 
from diverse sources. The very essence of education is that of human 


implies a language, in which we code our ideas and transmit them as 
vibrations of the air to a receiver, usually another person who is 


process is subject to many approximations, owing to noise and other 
forms of interference which may not allow him to hear what we say 


is inherent in any language. 
This special case of human linguistic intercourse has been primarily 
the study of philosophers. But from the standpoint of communication 


_ theory there is no distinction between human communication through 


ordinary conversation and the transmission of signals by radio- 


‘ _ telegraphy, involving complex machinery such as -teleprinters and radio 
_ transmitters. The methods may vary but the process is the same. In a 
’ similar way, the working of.the brain involves communication of a 


coded kind, and the code used by the nervous system is one that has 

been the study of neurologists and neurophysiologists for a long time. 

- A whole branch of mathematics has arisen which deals with the process 

of communication, and this again has laid emphasis on the similarity 
between human beings and complex machinery. © 

One thing is clear: if you need to control some systems by some part 

of itself, or by some other system, then communication is necessary, 


programming, and the essence of all control is communication. This 


_ Clearly. This may also be because of our badly chosen words, or his 
. badly chosen interpretation, together with the general vagueness which 


and the meaning of the messages that do the controlling must be 
understood by the system under control, In other words, it is not 
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I cannot find the right words to describe 
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: LL control implies some sort of information flow from one — 
he must know before he himself can give any instructions. He may | 


tions in the case of the digital computers is called the programming — 


' listening to us. The listener decodes the language,ewhich is ultimately: 
transmitted to the brain as impulses in the auditory nerve coming 
from the ear, and then he recreates our ideas in his own brain. This 


/ 


eo _ possible to make a system do what you cannot state in some sort of 


instruction. Indeed, complex operations such as are involved in the 
automatic control of most machinery requires the splitting up of a 


se each simple part of the total task in a carefully prepared order. 

Before any machine, or any human being, can either control or be 
i ‘controlled, he must have an input system. This is the means by which 
all messages from the outside world reach him, either telling him 


ee 


complex task into a series of simple acts, | leaving the contro] system to 


2 Stained : rag we left it seems 
large painting of the _ 
see him that evening, wh 


system. This operates by having holes punched i in the cards at specifi 


-of a simple example. We recognise a telephone kiosk because that 


~ system. To build the vast range of sensory systems .in hardware 
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what aie instructions are Selling him the existing state of affairs 


recording a state of nature, Or someone’ s words, but he-can do noth: 
until he has received some message. This point is reflected in | 
automatic control systems by the fact that there must be a sensor 
element for recording the existing state of affairs. = 

In human beings, and other living organisms, we have special senso 
equipment in the ‘form of res and ears, which ae the informat 


special senses work in the same way as the elaspificatiog: systems. 
method of considering combinations of all the existing properties whic 
the circumstances might offer. A well-known classification system, 
the closely allied field of automation, is that of the punched-card filin 


Places, according to the property the card is meant to represent. Th 
various holes, taken together, form a pattern which is the code for | 
property or set of properties, and when electric sensing wires are passed 
over the card, a particular pattern of wires, which fall opposite the 
holes, is made live. This is the principle of classification. Let us think 


particular punched card; as it were, has the properties of being red, 
box-like, seven feet or so high, containing a telephone. We can describe a e | 
as many details as we please, down to the limits of our discrimination. 
The recognition of the telephone itself will involve the firing of another 
set of impulses, representing black colour of a highly characteristic 
shape, on a small ledge, etc. : 

- To put it generally, as we would want to in a caathesssticns incor 
if there are a number of properties which represent the limits of wha 
our senses can discriminate, then any physical object will be some 
particular collection of those properties. Some properties may exist in 
common, such as both objects being green, and other characteristics 
may be different, one object being round and the other square, an 
so on. Clearly, if we were planning to build an automaton, or robot, ( 
even a more modest machine, we would have to build-in a sensor 


are almost unlimited possibilities, but such things : as radio receivers and 
transmitters will occur most ec. to us... \ cae 


Machines which Make eicreliaantions. M6 
_We may now see a little of how we are to build our input : 
but we have yet to design our control. We already know that v 
have a control system which does precisely what it is built 1 : 
a slavish sense of following orders, whether appropriat 
and this can Reo ocitle 4a to pueincere aces in natu 


ger 
described in terms s of a Tek playing ars Hoel oan 
about building a machine to play chess? The answer is that 
ti to build into’ the mace in some form, all the ge 
le, and when rut had 
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situation. This calls oops an inductive machine, which aes its 


new Situations in a game like chess. © 
h games as chess are often used as test cases for machine design, 


‘because we have some reason to suppose that if we can mirror. the 


intellectual aspects of human beings, then the purely muscular aspects 
t-no difficulty. The game involves the same problems as one 


ts in everyday life, and are also similar to the problems met in 


matics and other scientific and problem- Be situations where 
's highest capabilities are called for. — 
' sda have had a era deal to say about the 1 matter of 


© of fave = there | is what has been called a @ decision a 
‘ effective procedure ’. This means that there is a simple method 


t the problem i is about, merely by performing some simple operation 


in and again. Suppose you have a vast list of names of people, — 


en it would be a decision procedure to. tick all those whose names 


start with a vowel, say, and those only. Such simple: searching operations 


can easily be performed by a machine. In mathematics we can, for 
‘many ‘parts of the subject, decide whether or not any formula is a 
theorem by some simple procedure such as this, but there is no such 
‘procedure for the whole of mathematics, a fact which emerged from 
arg celebrated theorems due to Godel, Church, and Turing. 7s 


‘If mathematics was to lack a decision procedure, we at least learnt 


that all the finite games did have such procedures, and that there was 
‘a method—did we but know it—which would allow us never to lose our 
game of chess. In the same way we know that any finite system of 
‘things is effectively constructible, and this gives us a good lead on the 

matter of effectively constructing our automaton. It has been shown that 
Piece d is a method—due originally to Professor MacCulloch and Pitts— 
that is effective for the construction of machines at the paper-and-pencil 


‘level, and that there are a variety of ways in which these machines can. 


be translated into hardware. Before we discuss the nature of such paper- 


-and-pencil control machines, we must say. SOMGGEPE eben the nature 
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of ene and theories i in 1 science. rs 
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A theory in science is an interpretation of a. model. If we start ‘from 
the theory, we may get to the model by stripping down the statements ~ 


of the theory until we get to the logical structure. If we start from the 


‘model we place an interpretation on the model and this becomes the 
‘theory. A machine can serve as the model for which the theory is an 
interpretation. This is a particular approach to cybernetics; we use the 


‘machine to act as a model for the theory which we then apply to the - 
organism. The main point is that we must start by considering a machine 


which has something like the same degree of complexity as the organism 
in question, and this necessarily means a theoretical machine. In broad 


fashion we can characterise the process of constructing scientific theories ~ 


as that of collecting data and making generalisations from the data which 
are appropriate and from which deductions can be made. The process 


of forming the generalisation is inductive, and this is what a machine 


‘must do if it is to be an adequate model of human beings. 
_ We can now go a little further with the resemblance which exists 
tween our picture of scientific theory construction, and our model— 
id theory—of human behaviour. What a scientist does next is to carry 
it tests that may vary between casual observations and full-scale 
experiments. This is roughly the same way in which human beings 
mally acquire their knowledge in life, and will be the basic design 
of any machine which is to simulate human activity. The method of 
Construction of such an inductive machine depends on the process of 
peeentibe the various combinations of discriminable events to which it is 


onment as if the other were also’ there; or were to follow. : 
t me illustrate the point with an example, I see a physical object 
I recognise by the process of classification, in the manner already 
cribed. If the object I recognise is a bell and the bell is followed 
din ner, then I respond to the bell by walking towards the dining- 
anticipation that dinner will be served. This is the conditional 
or pee Pavlov i in Russia was justly famous. The same process 


uf Rotts are ed to refer to objects 


tions in terms of the latest available information. This is how 
2 human being operates, and this is how, within certain limits, he can | 


reading? ‘the answer to some problem without any knowledge of. 


ed. Then it will be in a position to respond to one part of the 


gn for Rane aad ke way 
arnt in exactly the same way. | 
If I can record the occurrence of t 
on some number of occasions, then, hether I have dinner or not, I > 
shall come to think of the bell-as meaning dinner. I can count the 
number of times that the bell is followed by dinner, and can arrange 
to respond to the bell as if it were in fact being followed by dinner, 
whether or not it was. If I do not carry out the test of seeing whether — 
dinner actually does follow, then I shall continue to assume it does. 
Let me count the number of occurrences when the bell has been followed — 


by dinner. We can then say, if the bell rings, what the probability is 


of dinner following. We do this by stating the actual number of times 
it has led to dinner over the total number of times it has been rung in 
the past. Nobody wishes to suggest that we should go about counting — 
various events, but it seems that any machine that did so could both 
learn and show intelligent behaviour: 


‘If the counting of events has been over the whole past we might 
be misled, because, when circumstances changed, we should still be 
terribly handicapped by having the count from the past weighing against 


_ the present. In other words, it would be difficult for the machine to 


change its habits quickly, so we shall make our machine pay more 
attention to recent events than to older events—subject, that is, to the 
important consideration of motivation. 


Deciding on ‘the Usetal 
Any | faching which is to simulate human behaviour must have some 


_ method for selecting the useful from the useless, and at the same time 
‘supply a yardstick ‘of what is useful. With human behaviour the ques-. ae 


tion of survival is clearly basic, and this means that eating and drinking © 
and-other acts that contribute towards survival are useful and are built-— 


in. These are the instinctive activities of the organism, and if some- 


times learnt they will be learned very early in life. From the point 
of view of machine design, we need to construct a system which allows 
it to record whether some basic need of the organism has been satisfied 
by some particular action: if so it is eer if not it is dis- 


_ couraged. 


It is the motivation system erick also makes possible a quick 
change of habits by a process of rapid counting. If the machine depended 
purely on counting it would take a long time to change its behaviour: — 


“it would be like a man who knows his train now goes from platform 


four instead of SiX, but is nevertheless compelled to go to platform 


six, until his counting of lack of success by going to six Oras the 


years of success he had there. — - 

Actions that are originally meee! Fons pleasurable in so far 
as they are associated with satisfying states, and this must be the 
foundation of all pleasure. So the walk to the local pub becomes a 
pleasurable affair, particularly at least because of the anticipation of the 
drink you are about to have. Ultimately all the values of the machine— 
and should we not say the same for the human?—come from association 
with such processes of satisfaction. To walk towards a mad bull when - 
you see it turns out to be unsatisfactory. To walk towards a good ~ 
restaurant when you see it is sogaely satisfactory, especially when you 
are hungry. 

A further appendage to our machine will be that of a permanent 
memory store, and this will allow the information, about the degree 
of satisfaction acquired after any action, to be recorded. The memory 
store will also have a short-term memory of recent counts of successful 
and unsuccessful combinations of responses to events. There are various 


ways of constructing such memory stores, but no one has yet developed — 


one as economic in size as the human store. 
To return for a moment to our games. We can. easily build in the 


generalisations which allow the machine, or the child who has never 


played the game before, to play noughts-and-crosses, because there are 
just a few simple rules—a decision procedure—for him to follow, and 
if he follows them he can never lose. With chess, however, although 
there is known to be a decision procedure, no one knows what it is, 
and with life there is not even a decision procedure that we can know. 
This means that we cannot, in either case, build into the machine all 


_the necessary generalisations, and instead we have to build a machine 
capable of learning for itself—what we have called an inductive 


machine, a machine capable of making its own generalisations. 
The working out of the designs for inductive logical machines is of 


the utmost importance to automation. Automation is the application 


of cybernetics, and it is axiomatic that automation’s progress will be 
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hence the suggestion that the ~ . 
_hervous system is primarily a counting system. 
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a function of cybernetic’s progress. This is an indication that the induc- 
tive machine is the control mechanism of tomorrow, and will, or could 
be, put into productive use in the near future. Such a change would 
revolutionise the sort of automatic control machinery that we have 
already built, and this is something cf which we, as a society, must 
be thoroughly aware. 

Through cybernetics we can find a method of applying mathematics 
to the biological sciences, and so we hope to improve their predictability. 
We shall want to place the neurophysiological interpretation on some 


Paul Nash as Artist and Fricial 


By LANCE SIEVEKING 


MET Paul Nash in the autumn of 1914 and we became great 

friends. He died in 1946, and, in the years between, he influenced 

me more deeply and lastingly than anyone I have ever known, 

without ever trying, and, I believe, without ever being aware 
of it. 

He was twenty-four when we met and I was not quite eighteen. He 
had already been drawing and ‘painting for several years. The last 
word on his work has 
not been, and will not 
be, said for centuries. 
Anthony Bertram has 
written a critical bio- 
graphy of him. This and 
his own unfinished auto- 
biography are complete 
accounts of his develop- 
ment and achievements; 
and his paintings may be 
seen in the Tate and 
other galleries, as well as 
many private collections, 
all over the world. He is 
regarded by some as the 
most outstandingly 
original of all the modern 
English painters of the 
first half of the twentieth 
century. As far as I am 
concerned, his work was 
simply a part of him. It 
was he_ himself, his 
character, his life, that 
affected me even more 
than his work, Of that it 
is enough to say that it 
enhanced and enlarged 
and interpreted the whole 
of life for me. 

I had been brought up 
with pictures of a pronounced academic sort, mostly by Victorian 
great-uncles, and reproductions of the more hackneyed works of the 
Old Masters, and I had accepted dutifully all that was told me about 
Art and Beauty. I assumed that it was there, although I could not see 
it. When, in 1914, I found myself looking at some of Paul’s work, 
it made on me the kind of impression that might have been expected. 
There was, for instance, a fair-sized drawing in water-colour and ink 
of a group of elm trees in a field, with birds flying about. To my eye 
it looked like the work of a child who had not yet ‘ learned to draw’, 
as they say. During the next few days, when from time to time I looked 
at the paintings and drawings of Nash, something about them stirred 
me. It was an entirely new experience. I found that I remembered 
them when I was not looking at them, remembered them with the 
beginnings of an excitement that took mecompletely by surprise, par- 
ticularly his trees. As I went about the world I found myself looking 
at trees as if for the first time. Yes, by gosh, I thought, trees are like 
that, and I have never noticed it before. 


‘ Wood on the Downs’ (1929), by. Paul Nash 
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finite automaton sooner or later, and the sooner we can find a suitable 
model for such an interpretation the better for biology. Indeed this 
a method of constructing effective biological theories. 

The hopes for the future of machine design, or more generally 
science of control and communication systems, seems at the moment to) 
be unlimited. We are on the threshold of a new era, and the only 
distressing sign is the relative slowness with which we as a community 
seem to be taking advantage of these changes. We must show soi 
understanding of their vital and fundamental importance. ; 

—Third Programme ~ 


Later, in the nineteen-twenties, when the war was over and I saw 
the paintings Paul had done as a war artist, and his water colours, wood ~ 
engravings, and new paintings, I found myself seeing the whole of 
nature through his eyes; the slopes and curves of the hills, the :pre- 
viously unnoticed, sharply-opposing angles in the objects that go to 
make up landscapes—the real shapes and colours of natural things, ~ 
instead of the traditionally-accepted shapes and colours that are not © 

- true because they inter- © 
pret nothing. The whole © 
of the natural world was © 
revealed to me and there 
was beauty, beauty, 
everywhere for me to 

see. It was as though I 

had been blind before. 

Paul never told me 

anything. Never, in all 
the years I knew him, 
was he didactic: he had 
an aversion from people 
who liked to play the 
teacher. No, he was 
simply my friend. He did 
what he did. He drew 
and painted thus and 
thus, and left his work 
to speak for itself. Of 
course he was pleased if 
people liked it and ex- 
pressed their pleasure 
with understanding. 

_ I remember with extra- 
ordinary clarity the feel- 
ing of our first meeting. 
We had both joined the 
Artists’ Rifles a-few days 
earlier and were drilling, 
in the garden of Russell 
Square. We wereexpected 

to provide ourselves with uniforms, but this took time. Private Nash’s 

clothes were very individual and exaggerated. He was a superlatively 
elegant dandy. He embodied the popular cenception of an artist in every 
respect but one: he was not dirty or untidy, but always seemed to have 
come straight from a bath. His black hair was brushed back off his 
forehead in a thick, gleaming mass, and he wore neat side-whiskers. 

His trousers were a rich) dark brown with a very small check, a sort 

of ‘ pepper-and-pepper ’; and they tapered down to his neat little shoes 

in the traditional peg-top'style. His jacket was of a different brown with 
no check, and of a velvety material, beautifully cut. His collar was very _ 
low and he wore an enormous red tie, neatly knotted. 

That morning, after forming fours a great deal and marching about 
the lawns, we were dismissed and fell out to sit in the shade and eat 
our sandwiches. Sitting near me on the ground was Private Nash. Our 
eyes met and it was as if we had always known each other. There was 
a curious sensation of recognition. It was friendship at first sight. I pro- 
duced an enormous cigarette Case, of which I was rather proud, and he 
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the Army he had informed himself of every 


_ of him with a thoroughness and efficiency 
_ which obviously satisfied something in him 
_ that had been cultivated by his upbringing. 


ited one be the ‘large, oval. cigarettes, 


-mess after several puffs, made with the air 
of a connoisseur. We discussed our company 
“commander, who was given to sarcasm at 
my expense. I was very tall and held myself 
_ badly, tending to stoop and at the slightest 
opportunity to lean against any handy 
object. Private Nash, on the. other hand, 


he embarked on lithography; and when he 
organised such things as the group of 


_ Nash, drawn on a post- 


which I could afford to buy only occasion- 
ally. I was flattered by- his approval of my 
brand, which he expressed with due serious- 


was a small, neatly made, closely-knit young 
man, who held himself well. He was always 
alert, standing very straight, and had a sort 
of natural dignity. 

Hevhad a quick, amazingly orderly mind 
and it was necessary to him to find out and 
grasp every detail connected with anything 
he undertook, right at the outset. It was 
so when later he took up stage design; when 


‘painters known as ‘ Unit One’, and in 1939 
the ‘Arts Bureau in Oxford for War Ser- 
vice *. It was, therefore, perfectly natural 
that. within three or four days of joining 


detail connected with his new circumstances, 
‘and carried out everything that was required 


His brother, John, was, and is, just the same. 

He was fastidious both in his work and in his life. Not in a cold 
Way or any anaemic way: far from it. He had a full-blooded zest for 
life; which was reflected in everything he said and did. Among other 
gifts, he was a first-rate raconteur. He had a way of. pursing up his 
rather full lips and bringing out the point of a ribald anecdote which in 
anyone else might have been thought almost prim, but there was 
nothing prim about Paul. He was forthright and downright, and his way 
of speaking of the indecent, the unseemly, and even of the obscene, was 
all the more effective for being subtly and wittily understated and un- 


~ emphatic. 


_ One Sore in September, 1914, a day or two after our first 
meeting, Paul said to me: ‘I want you to 
meet my girl’. She was living in a block of 
flats called Queen Alexandra Mansions in 
Judd Street, which looked out over a vacant 
space and commanded a magnificent. view 
of St. Paneras Station, which several years 
later Paul used as the subject of several paint- 
ings and drawings. We mounted many narrow 
concrete stairs and the little blue door was 
opened by a small, plump, rather oriental- 


and voluptuous mouth. She greeted us in a 
deep musical voice. ‘ Come in, dears, I’ve got 
a delicious supper for you ’. And it was. 
She was the person who played what was 
surely the most important part of anyone in 
_ the life of this great man. Her name was 
Margaret Theodosia Odeh. She was the 
‘daughter of a Church of England clergyman, 
who was partly of Arab ancestry. * Bunty’, 
as we called her, had taken an honours 
degree in modern history at Oxford in 1908, 
but far more important than her considerable 
abilities, and capacity in practical affairs, 
was her gift of clairvoyance. She was, and 
still is, one of the most extraordinary women 
I have ever met. She instils into the ordinary 
events of everyday a mysterious—an almost 
_magical—element. Now and then she was 
proved right in the most startling fashion. 
But early on, I imagine, Paul had chaffed 
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Paul Nash during the second world war 


looking girl with black hair, enormous eyes, - 
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her about it and her sense of humour had 
responded, so that the time came. when it 
had become what amounted to a standing 
joke between them. Paul enjoyed it 
immensely, and when she made one of ker 
more astounding statements he would 
purse his lips and give a high incredulous 
exclamation, between a laugh and a squeal 
of protest, and cry: ‘Heuh! Margaret is 
airborne again! ’ She knew; of course, that 
he had a genuine respect for her undeniable 
gift of clairvoyance and intuition, but she 
loved to play up to him and provoke that 
protesting exclamation. 

Apart from rare intervals there was 
scarcely a day for the rest of his life when 
they -were not together. There is not the 
faintest doubt that this must, of necessity, 
have been an important factor which can- 
not be left out of consideration in describ- 
ing him. She devoted her whole life to 
sustaining him, protecting him, ehcouraging 
him; and more than once actually saved 
his life. Paul and Margaret were married 
at St. Martin-in-the-Fields by the Very 
Rev. Dick Sheppard, on December 17, 
1914. I am not likely to forget that occa- 
sion, for as well as their relations and close 
friends there were a number of ladies present 
in the church who were unmistakably from 
Piccadilly and Leicester Square. Judging 
from the glances and whisperings, they 

Lance Sieveking eyjdently doted on Bunty, who was. well 
known to them as a social worker and a militant suffragette. They gave 
what I can only describe as a very unusual atmosphere to an otherwise 
conventional affair. 

During the years that followed, Paul and Margaret lived in one 


- delightful cottage or house after another. Looking back, I see them at 


Dymchurch, Cros-de-Cagnes, Iden, Ryde, Hampstead, and Oxford, 
where, thirty-three years after I first met him, he died. His painting 
developed and changed all through his life, and when he died he had 
just entered into an entirely new and wonderful phase, in which he 
completed only about six large canvases, the finest of which was bought 
by the Queen Mother. 

I remember him in many moods, often thoughtful and kindly but 
sometimes: pugnacious, for he was never a man to suffer fools gladly. 
But best of -all I like to remember him as he was on the last journey 
we took together. It was at the height of the late war, in 1943. I re- 
called that Paul had made the Shell Guide to Dorset, and I asked him 
if he would come and show me the county, which was one of those 
for which, as a regional programme director, I was responsible to the 
B.B.C. Owing to_his failing health and the increasing difficulties of 
moving about in war-time, he and. Margaret had been immobilised for 
a long time and they welcomed the idea with joy, and it is in Dorset 
that I like best to remember him, for then we arrived at the apotheosis 
of our long friendship and were very happy. We talked and talked and 
talked. After it was over, he wrote: 

My. dear old King of the West, Looking back over the great voyage 
to the hills and the heaths and the sea, it seems all a dream, but most 
fortunately a dream remembered, and so incredibly varied. I shall never 
quite get over it. Now I am interested only in one thing—can we do it 
again? Surely, just once moré. Or couldn’t we do part of Wiltshire? 
I am pleased* with my drawings and have hopes of making something 
from them. I want to talk to you about the decent possibility of a fee 
for me in some such capacity as I figured in as a.‘ guide’. Such a 
conception is not of course retrospective, but as Mrs, Malaprop might 
have said, ‘Let our retrospection be all for the future’, Again we let 
off salvos to the King of the West, like the good Russians after their 
victories. Boom! Boom! Boom! Good show, sir, oh, good show. 

Ever yours, the Guide. 

P.S; The journey home was very dull and infinitely protracted. Dear 
Margaret caught a German spy between Bath and Didcot, But we had 
to let him go (though under surveillance). Couldn’t we manage another 
journey into Dorset or perhaps Cornwall? Just once more, oh God, 
just once more. 

But it was not to ‘bas He died in his sleep on July 11, 1946. 

—Home Service 
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‘Mill on Liberty’: a Revaluation 


The first talk on four great political manifestos by MAURICE CRANSTON 


HAVE the idea in these talks of looking at some of the great 
manifestos in the literature of political thought, manifestos which 
have helped to shape our history, and which have coloured, whether 

_we know it or not, the way we all think. To read these old books 
and pamphlets with the eyes of today is to experience a sense at once of 
strangeness and familiarity. The Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty and the rest were inspired, in part, by events which the authors 
had witnessed and by ideas which were essentially of their own times; 
such things serve to date their work, and yet it also seems extraordinarily 
undated, and fresh and relevant to problems 
which still exercise our minds. os 

These manifestos were turning points in 
the history of political thought: their impact 
was such that people could never think and 
talk after their publication exactly as they 
had thought and talked before. It does not 
necessarily follow that those manifestos which 
had the greatest influence have stood up best 
to the test of time. If they all contain, in a 
sense, a call to battle, the urgency will be 
weakest where the battle has been won, and 
strongest where the battle has still to be 
fought or the victory to be. secured. The 
manifestos I have chosen to discuss are those 
which have lasted best, because they deal 
with problems which are living problems 
still. My subject here is Mill on Liberty, that 
most exhilarating and most precarious of 
political ideals. Mill’s essay is every bit as 
readable today as it was when he wrote it a 
hundred years ago. 

Mill was neither an ordinary liberal nor 

an ordinary democrat. He wanted far more 
freedom than ‘the general run of liberals and 
rather less democracy than the democrats. 
One of the many merits of English liberal 
thought has always been its clarity. When the 
classical English liberals asked for freedom, the freedom they wanted 
was plainly freedom from the state. They were not anarchists; they 
accepted the state as a necessary institution; they admired—indeed, 
they demanded—that there should be a state in order to defend the 
community from common foes, to provide order, security, and judicial 
authority. But beyond that point they denied that the state had any 
need or right to act. They wished simply to be left alone. 
_ Mill differed from these earlier English liberals in wishing to add 
to political freedom what one might call social freedom. He believed 
as eagerly as any other liberal in freedom from the state, but he wrote 
his Essay on Liberty chiefly to plead for this other kind of freedom: 
freedom from the dictates of society. Mill lived at a time when the 
constraints of the state were few but the constraints of society many. 
People in Victorian England were not ordered about by the government, 
but -they were ordered about by fathers, husbands, and masters; and 
they in turn were dominated by social taboos and conventional ideas. 
Mill saw in these unwritten laws an element of constraint as sinister 
as that of the state. He wrote: 

_. When society is itself the tyrant—society collectively over the separate 
individuals who compose it . . . it practises a social tyranny more for- 
midable than many kinds of political oppression, since, though not 
usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means of 
escape, penetrating more deeply into the details of life, and enslaving 
the soul itself. Protection therefore against the tyranny of the magistrate 
is not enough; there needs protection also against the tyranny of pre- 
vailing opinion and feeling, against the tendency of society to impose, 
by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules 
of conduct on those who. dissent from them. . - aye 
Mill, it seems to me, is coming to be better appreciated than he was 

a few years ago. There is more interest in him. People are beginning to 


John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 


understand him psychologically: perhaps too much so. It would be a 
great mistake to think of Mill primarily as a neurotic. He was one, 
assuredly; his contemporaries used different words, but they realised 
no less. Thomas Hardy, for example, saw Mill speaking at an open-air 
meeting at Westminster during the election of 1865 and described how 
he stood there ‘ bareheaded; and his vast pale brow, so thin-skinned as 
to show the blue veins, sloped back like a stretching upland, and con- 
veyed to the observer a curious sense of perilous exposure ’. Hardy 
could see that Mill was nervous and frail and not like other public men; 
but Hardy did not suppose, and we who think in psycho-analytic terms — 
should not suppose, that Mill was a man who — 
spoke against convention because he was 
alienated from conventional society, from the — 
feelings and experiences of normal men. 
There is nothing in the least irrational in — 
Mill’s plea for Liberty. On the contrary, it — 
is one of the most rational expositions of a — 
liberal case that has ever been written. 
There are, Mill said, three possibilities to 
bear in mind in considering whether men ~ 
should have freedom of opinion and expres- — 
sion. Suppose, first, the heterodox opinion is — 
true; as it was when the idea that the earth ~ 
is round was the heterodox opinion. In that 
case it is plainly right and advantageous that 
the heterodox opinion should be published. — 
Suppose, secondly, that the heterodox belief 
is false. It would still, Mill said, be right to ~ 
let it be expressed; because the true accepted 
belief is sure to gain vigour and significance 
as a result of being challenged and vindi- 
cated. A true belief which is never challenged 
“ Hlanguishes and becomes a dead maxim, which 
‘everyone repeats but nobody thinks about. A 
third possibility remains. Suppose the 
heterodox belief is. partly false, partly true, 
which Mill thinks is likely to be the case more 
often than not. Again, he shows, it would be 
right for it to be expressed, for the very exercise of disentangling the 
false from the true in the heterodox idea helps people to find out what 
is true and false in the accepted ideas, and thus to correct their mistakes. 
The three cases Mill mentions exhaust the possibilities, so it follows that 
it must always be a wise policy to grant liberty of opinion and expression. 
But what about liberty of behaviour or action? Here Mill moves on 
to more controversial ground. Here he makes a direct avowal of certain 
principles: of value. He rejects the idea of Calvin and others that men . 
are inherently evil and that the self must always be denied. Mill 
emphasises the goodness—still more the potential goodness—of man. 
He admits there,is often a need for self-denial and self-sacrifice but, 
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for the most part, Mill is in favour of self-expression, of individuality, 


personality, variety, even eccentricity. Far from accepting the idea of 
the depravity of man, Mill says that it is through the development and — 
cultivation of their individuality that ‘human beings become a noble 
and beautiful object of contemplation ”. ' ec. 4. 
I must not give the impression that Mill believed in unbridled self- —__ 
expression or unlimited freedom. Indeed, he says at the beginning of 
the Essay on Liberty that his task is going to be to set out precisely 
what the limits of freedom are. He states this simply: one man’s right _ 
to freedom of action stops short at the point where his action might __ 
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purpose ’, he writes, ‘for which power can be exercised on any member ~ 
of a civilised community against his will is to prevent harm to others’, 
Within this. clearly-marked limit, Mill believes every adult should be — 
allowed to do what he likes. ment Cd a 

One point might occur to the reader of Mill today even as it occu Se 
to Mill’s contemporaries: is it really right, one might ask, that a man 


me to do what i is, as likely" as | not, wror 


perance legislation. The champions of prohibition argued that 
ikenness is a social evil which can be remedied if the sale of liquor 


topped, and that by enforcing abstinence the state. could uphold — 


morality. Mill refuted this argument very skilfully. He denied that 
y prohibition would in fact uphold morality, on the ‘grounds that enforced 
im lity is not morality at all. If there is no temptation to overcome 
1 is no virtue in overcoming it. Morality lies in choosing the better 
and — rejecting the worse. If there is no option, no opportunity of 
sing, there can be no morality either. Nor is there any scope for 


exercise and development of the character if the state makes wrong- 


g impossible; and the development of the character is part of that 
elopment of the individual self which Mill was so eager to promote. 


agreed that drink did a great deal of harm; but the remedy, he ~ 


"thought, was not to forsake liberty by introducing prohibition. but to 
encourage responsibility by spreading enlightenment. Few ly = 
d Ithough — this is such a lucid argument, some present-day readers 
nay feel that Mill was too optimistic about the power of enlightenment, 
confident about the capacity for the human being to better himself 


ally. The Victorian belief in progress is certainly discernible in much © 


Mill said; and the trend of thought today is against that belief. 

é terrible ‘things that have happened in modern wars and modern 

totalitarian. states have made us so much more conscious of men’s 

capacity for evil; and modern psychological theories seem to confirm 

_ the blackest ~Calyinist piste: of men’s nature rather - than. pais 
» _ humanistic picture. 


“his optimism. If he rejected ‘Calvin’s idea that some men are irredeem- 
_ able, he shared Plato’s mistrust of the uneducated mass. 
‘ zealous for liberty, Mill was hesitant about. democracy. He thought all 


'men could be trusted with freedom, but he also’ thought that. in the - 


_ circumstances of the England of a-hundred years ago, only a minority 
> < - bY m Bees : fe > “s 2 ~ 
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Ww TALIAN philesssby.t is linked’ sith Sicial and political Getles in 
‘a way nowadays unknown in England. In Italy it is difficult to” 
deal with any philosophical i issue apart from the social context in 
which it arises; -one: is always expected to refer to the values on 


a eS les — oe 
ae a 


- 
ee 
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- which one’s philosophy rests and to the possible educational and political 


consequences of using this approach rather~than that. In our social 
_ development we in Italy are at a stage which makes one think of 


¥ __seventeenth-century England: we cannot talk Episcopalism and Presby- 


- terianism in purely philosophic terms. We are still ideologically split. 


_ Collaboration is more difficult and wrangles about principles are much - 


more frequent and pervasive than in England. Whatever a philosopher 
_ says is apt to be seen and judged as the. direct result of his being 
a liberal or a fascist, a socialist or a communist. _ 


4, All this is due to factors in our recent history as well as in our 


_ present public life. During the Risorgimento any difference in ideology 


‘as it was then—the seat of the Catholic Church, which has its own 
losophy or group of philosophies and tends to favour its own political 
iat But Italy is now also the seat of the largest non-Eastern Communist 
3 it stands for a set of pasipis which in their turn are liable to be 


eal Reale thinkers - have been identified with political 
des—Croce with liberalism, Gentile with totalitarianism, Gramsci 


y has been a country where the seed of German historicism, first 
d by our greatest eighteenth-century philosopher Vico, has yielded 
many fruits. Italian scholars, whether good historians or not, 


Mill grappled with 
problem. He saw a clear example of the issue in the case of 


While he was 


oe be directly reflected in practical politics. Today Italy is still— 


‘Marxism. Possibly because of her long history and long tradition, - 


have a special taste for explaining the genesis of ideas in terms 


3 plea or intelligent enough for 


hea not indifferent to he g ve 


-for were those which, in his — 
did not think the majority was 
+ L_responsibility. It was pecan 

he set such store by intelligence and tolerance that he doubted the | 
wisdom of democracy. But he did not deny that with the spread of 


education the majority could be made fit to exercise political power; 
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and the great change that has come over England in the hundred years 
since Mill wrote is that illiteracy has been abolished, and universal 
education has produced a very different populace from the one he knew. 

In the light of these changes, the Essay on Liberty no longer reads 


_as an essentially anti-democratic pamphlet. One can fairly safely assume 
that if Mill had survived to see all the social changes that have hap- 


pened, he would now be in favour of democracy: though..he would 
not be, as was President Wilson, for example, in favour of democracy 
everywhere. Mill would have been in favour of democracy only in places 
where there was already a sure foundation of liberty and universal 
education. 

What Mill said about social freedom, however, is still relevant to 
our own society. Admittedly England is no longer the patriarchal 
society it was in his time. The position of women has been almost 
revolutionised. Children have much greater freedom. Convention no — 
longer. tyrannises men to the extent that it did in Mill’s day. But the 


~ forces: against which he believed that liberty had. to be secured still 


exist in society.. The description of Englishmen as “destitute of faith 


_ but terrified at scepticism ’ is as true today as—if not truer than—it was 


a century ago. There is still a tremendous drive towards conformity: _ 
Public opinion still presses the standards of the average on the excep- 
tional; Dissent of many kinds is still discouraged. What is more, the ~ 
state, which Mill had not much need to bother about, has prodigiously 


; - augmented power behind the pressures of public opinion. But at least 
Yet in speaking of Mill as a “hurhanist one should not overestimate > 


we are more conscious of these factors than Mill’s contemporaries were. 
We have a clearer and, I should say, a better notion of political and - 


- social freedom than our great-grandfathers had: and that change—that 


improvement—owes much to the teaching and the influence of the - 
Essay on rere by Ve Stuart Mill. oe 
—North of England Home Service 
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‘The first of two talks on some modern Italian a ae a ay FERRUCCIO ROSSI-LA NDI 


of practical Spiaceae moral ones or personal ones. The counterpart 


to this is that practical activities are often judged in terms of the ideas" 


which may have inspired them. Ideological discussions are always in the - 
foreground. The drawback of such discussions is that they develop too 
often in a sort of no-man’s-land between ideas and facts instead of 
concentrating on the proper study of ideas or of facts. In this way one , 
runs the risk of never enquiring into the real relations between a given 
set of ideas and a given set of facts. In short, we see philosophy as the 
art of discussing: basic issues in their relation to practical decisions. 
Whether this conception is right or wrong, and whether it can be applied 
on a large scale without generating useless squabbles, I am not La to 
decide. © 

I have found it necessary to explain all this at the beginning in order 
to show that the idea of philosophy as analysis or methodology, that is 
as a neutral enterprisé, is naturally alien to the Italian scene; this is 
so in spite of a tradition of our own which goes’back at least to Galileo 
and has never entirely lapsed. 

Two philosophers who did believe in the methodological approach, 
Giovanni Vailati and Mario Calderoni, tried unsuccessfully to spread 
their new attitude at about the same time as G. E. Moore was publish- 
ing -his first essays in England. Vailati, Calderoni, and the small group 
of their friends are usually referred to as the ‘Italian pragmatists ’. - 
Vailati, the leader of the group, used the label ‘ pragmatist’ himself 
to acknowledge his debt to Charles S. Peirce, but this label is some- | 
what misleading. Vailati made it clear that the still current inter- 
pretation of pragmatism asa sort of utilitarian assessment of beliefs 
and theories was not his own. By ‘ pragmatism’ he meant that in order 
to avoid misunderstandings one e should observe some rules; in uttering 
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any statement or raising any problem, for 
instance, one should declare the particular 
and concrete experiences to which one is 
referring. If the relevant experiences are not 
taken into account, it is not possible to know 
whether a statement has a meaning, or what 
the meaning is. You will notice that Vailati 
did not consider reference to experience as 
a means to prove the truth of statements and 
theories, but as a criterion of their meaning. 
One can tell a pseudo-problem when to the 
set of words in which it is stated no deter- 
minate meaning can be attached. But when a 
meaning can be attached, the problem is a 
real one. A real problem is always soluble: 
agnosticism, for instance, Vailati thought, 
derived from a failure to distinguish between 
real problems and pseudo-problems. Unfortu- 
nately, language is misleading: owing to what 
Vailati himself called ‘ similarity in verbal 
form or in grammar’, we are often apt to 
mistake the different ways in which language 
works. Vailati examined many such cases, 
like the differences between statements and 
rules and between statements and expressions 
of feelings; he wrote some rewarding pages 
on the logic of dispositional expressions as 
distinguished from categorical ones. 

According to Vailati, philosophy must avoid seeking general results. 
There should never be any finality about it. Philosophy is patient 
exploration, an unsystematic way of preparing intellectual tools. With 
a Baconian image, Vailati used to say that in the face of errors philo- 
sophers behave like knife-grinders, who keep on grinding knives that are 
forever becoming blunt or rusty. They are not essentially concerned with 
the use the sharpened knives will be put to. Unlike scientists, they do 
not discover new truths. Unlike preachers and moralists, they do not 
take sides or propound ways of living. Their activity is neutral, since, 
according to the old Italian saying, ‘ one cannot toll the bells and follow 
the procession at the same time’. To anyone familiar with what has 
since become known as linguistic philosophy there will be nothing 
new in all these ideas—but Vailati wrote some twenty years before 
Wittgenstein published his Tractatus. 

Besides using concrete, examples, Vailati would support his 
enquiries with points drawn from the history of science and philosophy. 
In an essay on the importance of so-called ‘ verbal questions ’, Vailati 
maintained that Berkeley never intended to deny the existence of matter 
and the reality of the external world. Berkeley’s point was that when 
we say “this object really exists ’ all we mean is ‘ we believe that every- 
body in such-and-such conditions would haye such-and-such sensations ’. 
Berkeley’s arguments were not designed, then, to blur the current 
distinctions between appearance and reality and between hallucination 
and sensation; on the contrary, they were a perfectly legitimate attempt 
to make such distinctions more precise. 

While Vailati was redefining the functions and limitations of philo- 
sophy, some of his contemporaries, men like Calderoni, Juvalta, 
Limentani, and Regalia, did equally useful though more limited work. 
They enquired into the use of reason in ethics and into the logic of 
psychological concepts. It may be asked why such important forerunners 
of analytical philosophy have remained without influence. Only a 
thorough examination of the social and cultural history of twentieth- 
century Italy could provide a complete explanation. 

One simple reason was that both Vailati and’ Calderoni died young— 
Vailati in 1909 at the age of forty-six and Calderoni in 1914 at thirty- 
five. During their lifetime they had little contact with the universities, 
whose official philosophies they opposed. They became known mainly 
through their contributions to I] Leonardo, a sort of unorthodox philo- 
sophic journal which appeared in Florence from 1903 under the editor- 
ship of two young men who later became famous, Papini and Prezzolini. 
Their association with this group did Vailati’s and Calderoni’s reputa- 
tion little good. Papini and Prezzolini were active and lively; but 
they were adventurers in the field of culture with a special taste for the 
paradox. Their cleverness was somehow morbid and superficial, their 
attitude over-polemical. At that time they were making, with much 
gusto, indiscriminate attacks on all kinds of traditional ideas, for which 
they welcomed any new weapons. They welcomed pragmatism too, but 
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method, it was a sort of magical doctrine. 
The patient enquiries of the logica 
pragmatists were lost in that marsh. 

Besides, Vailati himself was perhaps too 
much of an analyst. His distaste for 


gether with his habit of circling round and 
round one single problem, prevented him 


He never gained any following. Official 
circles never took his philosophy seriously, 
while the average reader might even find his 
analyses unimaginative and fussy. Even his 


was a follower of Henry George and_ the 
Fabians, and tried to bridge the gulf between 


been born too early, or in the wrong place. 
Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile were 


fashioned nineteenth-century positivism and 
letting some fresh air into the stuffy rooms 
of Italian philosophy; but they were setting 
about it much more systematically than the 
pragmatists. Croce and Gentile showed up 
the weaknesses in the systems of our minor 
Spencers and blasted away that fin-de-siécle romanticism which was 
then still widespread in Italy. To what extent they themselves succeeded 
in escaping from that same cultural climate remains to be seen; while 
there is no doubt that Vailati and Calderoni were entirely free of it. The 
ground which Croce and Gentile were then clearing was the very ground 
on which, eventually, the foundations of their own new ‘ systems ° were 
to be laid. Soon a new idealist metaphysics connected with German 
romantic philosophy began to dominate Italian culture. Vailati and like- 
minded philosophers were either easily dismissed as if they were no 
more than a new breed of positivists; or their pragmatism was confused 
with the ‘ pragmatism ’ of Papini and Prezzolini. 

This rejection of Vailati and Calderoni is interesting also in terms of 
the opposition between the north and the south in Italian society. Croce 
and Gentile were shrewd and passionate southerners; amongst their 
followers were countless scholars pressed into the civil service and 
public life through lack of industrial employment in the south; Vailati 
and Calderoni were ingenuous and detached northerners whose fellow- 
citizens would find politics ‘dirty’ and the civil service unrewarding, 
and who preferred to become business men. Indeed, with Croce and 
Gentile, Italian philosophy and academic life, and up to a point the 
whole of Italian culture and public life, fell for the first time since 
the unification of the country into southern hands, where it still partially 
is. It is no offence to any individual southern scholar or politician to say 
that, on the whole, this has 
favoured a rather more 
backward conception of 
life and a less liberal 
attitude to human relations. 

So far I have considered 
Croce and Gentile jointly; 
I want now to show how . 
different their positions 
were. Many people think 
Croce was the main 
philosophical influence in 
Italy, and his idealism the 
predominant trend at 
Italian universities. In fact 
this is not true. For one 
thing, he was not a man of 
the Academy, he had no 
direct say in the appoint- 
ment of university profes- 
sors, he never was a pro- 
fessor himself. The im- 
portance of this fact is due 


to the nature of the Italian Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) 


their own pragmatism was not a logical 


systematic and speculative philosophy, to- 


from ever attempting to write a whole book.. 


political position was too sophisticated: he~ 


Marxism and liberalism, In short, he had ~ 
Vailati and Calderoni died just when © 


clearing away the last remnants of old- ~ 


siréans ae eta 


» mainly under — 
metaphysics, His 


ilosophical treatises may 
the mind he could be 
t brilliant | papi or. rival, 5 rather than a prophet in 


have produced schools of literary criticism 
y pont have ued. his philosophy. 
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British ce ne ans “oe ei about ‘heir 


realise this do not take too seriously complaints that ‘ politics 
have’ become a farce’. Politics have always been a farce to 
a well-developed sense of the ridiculous, and nothing 
uted more to this absurdity than the prevalence of wafile. 
waffle should be defined as utterance that sounds good but 
nothing. Please note that both these qualities are essential. 
snty of political utterances are meaningless; the really choice 
ectors’ items owe their value to the fact that they are—if this does 
seem too monstrous a contradiction—superficially profound. At the 
' least, they should ee to make sense. oe you should never 


se but does really mean something. eg us suppose, for instance, 
t in the course of a speech in the House of Commons, you hear a 
ember of Parliament say something that sounds like this: — : 

_I should like ‘to—umm—strongly support | ‘what was—er—the—ah— 
“views expressed by my Hon. Member, I mean my Hon. friend the— 
. oh, I beg his pardon, my Hon and Gallant friend the—er—Member 
for—ah, where does Jones sit for? oh yes, South Homeshire—what? 
‘Loamshire, yes, and in hoping, indeed urging the—er—well, I don’t 
know who's replying to this debate, but perhaps it’s the—er—yes, the 
Economic -Secretary—much obliged—and I want him, I urge him, 
strongly — ‘to give an—ah—assurance, an—er, yes, an unqualified 


—er—in this—ah—matter. . 


Think what you like about the ‘poor fellow, a the fact remains that 
at is not waffle. In next day’s Hansard, when the experienced reporters 


i, 


ao a rescore," or ate Minister is Seas to his debate, to 


“is a perfectly clear and forthright statement, and was exactly 
the man was trying to say. He may be woolly-minded, he may 
a mental stutter, but often the true wafiler i is not ee itl 


nes does: te wafile? Generally, J I think, for one of G10 
“he feels compelled to speak, because he is a Minister, or 
his constituents expect it, or for some inner reason that only 

could lay bare; yet either he has nothing to say, or he 
ry eee a * thinks. The on is waffle, 


very like this eee delivered on at least a 
ent subjects. Indeed, its supreme 


afew snes. Conscription, beef production, 
orders, widows’ pensions, parities traffic congestion, 


‘He came to_ presented itself, the problem of overcoming Gentile’s philosophy is s 


wuch more common- — 


é politicians, and indeed about politics. in general. ‘Those who 


assurance—that he, that—ah—the ‘Government will act—ummm—to | 


and lies have combi their magic tong the pasrsae will appear 


re an unqualified assurance that the Gaipoment will act. in ‘this: 


oming” Chee ElGeohe never 


debated in some Italian philosophical circles today and handed down t 
undergraduates. Gentile’s power in argument and the impact of 
_ aggressive personality were as widely felt as they were real. He was in “ 
his way a more profound and coherent thinker than anybody else in 
Italy during the last decades. He had a genius for organisation, and to 
_ become a follower of his had its material rewards. That such a man — 
should have thrown his weight behind Fascism was a major tragedy — 
for us. —T hird Programme 
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or church. icdbsishcse are only a oe of the topics covered by this. fais, 
admirably versatile oration. It goes something like this: a 


Well, we have had a useful debate on a subject of very great 
importance. I am sure we are all grateful to the Hon. Member for 
South Blankshire, not only for raising it but for introducing it in such 
a moderate and thoughtful way. Indeed,*no one tonight has been - 

- concerned to raise party political points, tue only to be as gata and ~: 

~ constructive as possible. 

It is clear from the speeches in all parts of the House that Hon. 
Members are anxious to know what progress has been made, and also ~ 
what are the Government’s plans for the future. Let me deal first with 
the results to date. a 

One or two Hon. Members—notably the Hon. Members for Hogs- - 
town and West Loamshire—seemed a little disappointed with .our ~ of 

- progress, and one of them even accused the Government of ‘ dragging 
its feet’. I should like to assure him that that is far from being the _ 

_ case. This subject is very close to my Rt. Hon. friend’s heart, and he = ~— 
is most anxious to do everything possible to hele But there are, of e 
course, many difficulties confronting us. is. 

It is not true to say that nothing has been iene: A great deal ie 
been done, although it may not at first sight appear to have made a LN 
very profound impact on the admittedly unsatisfactory state of affairs = 
that still exists. And here let me say that this is no new problem. : 
Successive Governments have recognised the need for action, and 

indeed my Rt. Hon. friend’s predecessor in the last Administration 
was continually being questioned about it—notably by the Hon. © 

_ Member for Cloutwash, whose knowledgeable speech tonight raised a 
number of points to which I cannot now reply in detail but which will 
certainly be very carefully studied in my Department. As I say, this | By 
is not a new problem. In fact, it is the long-standing nature of the a 
trouble that has convinced us of the need to plan our course of action 
with the utmost care. 

Well, the Hon. Member says ‘ For God’s sake do something! ’, 
but I hope to show him that that is exactly what we are doing. In the 
first place we now know a lot more about the nature of the problem 
than we did. This is principally due to the splendid work of the 
Digwell Committee, set up by my Rt. Hon. friend two years ago; and 
here I am sure the House would wish me to pay a special tribute to 
that great public servant Sir Henry Digwell, to whom we all owe so 
much. Having got the facts, we have done everything possible to- get 
the various interests concerned to set their own house in order, because 
of course we should all prefer a voluntary solution to the problem if 

jt could be arranged. But that is not to say that the Government will 
hesitate to act—and act promptly and firmly—if Government action 
proves in the end to be the only way to a solution. 

- Well, I hope I have said enough to show the House that the 
Government are fully alive to the importance of this matter, and that 
we have it under constant and careful review. Hon. Members may 
rest assured . . . and so on, and so on, and so on. 


That is waffle. And do not imagine that I have exaggerated. This is a 
popular and frequently delivered speech, well suited to its purpose, 
which is to stall off importunate enquiries into a matter about which 
the Government has no intention of doing anything. 


(continued on page 64) 
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NEWS DIARY. 


January 2-8 


Wednesday, January 2 

Prime Minister discusses petrol rationing 
with Minister of Fuel 

Foreign Office states that British Govern- 
ment does not recognise right of Egyp- 
tian Government to abrogate Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1954 

Monopslies Commission criticises British 
Oxygen Company 


Thursday, January 3 

Treasury announces an increase in gold 
reserves 

Secretary-General of the ‘United Nations 
asks for $10,000,000 to meet cost of 
clearing Suez Canal 

Trans-Canada Airlines gives large order for 
Vickers Vanguard turbo-prop airliners 


Friday, January 4 


Minister-of Health informs doctors that the 
Government cannot afford their claim for 
higher pay under the national health 
scheme 

Road hauliers are informed that the prin< 
ciples of the petrol rationing system can- 
not be changed 

Foreign Minister of Pakistan arrives in 
London for talks with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 


Saturday, January 5 


President Eisenhower addresses Congress on 
aid for Middle East 


Mr. Khrushchev states that he has visited 
Budapest during the week 


England wins second Test match in South 
Africa 


Sunday, January 6 


New Egyptian conditions for British and 
French use of Suez Canal are broadcast 
from Cairo 


Ships marooned in Suez Canal begin move 
towards Port Said 


King Feisal of Iraq reviews troops armed 
with modern weapons 


Monday, January 7 


Foreign Office replies to reports from Cairo 
about conditions for British and French 
use of Suez Canal 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia to pay State 
visit to Washington 

Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of China, 
arrives in Moscow 


Tuesday, January 8 


Minister of Transport tells road hauliers 
that they will get three-quarters of their 
normal fuel supplies 


London busmen accept offer of wage in- 
crease of 7s; 6d. a week 


Leaders of Amalgamated Engineering 
Union discuss possibility of strike action 
to enforce wage claims 


ber 31, to inspect the Bhakar Dam project. 
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Dr. Theodor Koerner, President of the Austrian 
Republic’ since 1951, who died on January 4 
aged eighty-three. Dr. Koerner became a socialist 
at the end of the first world war after spending 
more than thirty years of his life in the old 
Imperial Army. He~suffered. persecution under 
the Dolfuss regime in the ,nineteen-thirties and 
under the nazis during the last war. He was 
: a well-loved figure 


Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic; who recently made a tour of a 
India, driving with Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, into Nangal, northern India, on Decem- A scene f 
Mr. Chou has been visiting Moscow this week and is 
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on Januar 


due to arrive in Poland tomorrow 


ressing a joint s session Book Congress i in Washitigton on January 5 
administration’s new plan for the Middle East. He asked 
© use American armed forces against ‘overt aggression from 
International communism ” at the desire of the- nation. attacked 
pene the aegis of the United pater 


t by Benjamin Britten, ‘ The Prince of the Pagodas’, 


‘The German salvage ship Energie starting work last week onthe wrecked El Ferdan bridge 
_in the Suez Canal. This bridge, about three miles north of Ismailia, has been one of the major 
. peacles pking the Canal 


Herr Konrad Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor, photo- 
graphed in Bonn with members of his family on his eighty-first 


which opened at Covent Garden pjrthday, January 5. The occasion was marked by his appointment 


‘David Blair). is seen rescuing Princess Belle Rose (Svetlana Peumeova) after locking by the Queen as an honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 


her sister and the dwarf in a. cage 


St. Michael and St. George 
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_ from haying something to conceal, is tryi 
there is nothing there. He has the gi i 
confidence, and nothing whatever to say. ‘Se e ‘af them get away with 

- it for years. Obviously it would be unwise of me to give you actual- 
; examples from life: but when I first became a student of waffle I once 
in an idle moment gave birth to a masterpiece of my own—far and ~ 
away my most important contribution to political thought. This, known 
as the Back Bencher’s Friend, or First Step to Ministerial Eminence, 
is a ten-minute speech that a Member of Parliament can carry in his” 
pocket and deliver without warning at any moment in any debate on any 
subject under the sun. It has gees except a thing for getting stones 
out of horses’ hooves. Perhaps I can give you as an illustration the 
first paragraph, which sets the tone of the whole: 


I hope the Hon. Member who has. just sat down will forgive me if 
I do. not follow his argument into all the most interesting aspects of 
this question which he raised. I think the whole House enjoyed his 
speech, for we all recognise his great sincerity, his wide knowledge, and 
his deep interest in this subject, Indeed, although we are on opposite 
- sides of the House, there was much in the Hon. Member’s speech with 
which I found myself i in agreement. For this is not—or should not be— 
really a party issue, It is basically a human problem, affecting directly 
or indirectly the lives of millions of our fellow-countrymen. 


That sort of thing is guaranteed to please everybody; nothing in it 
can ever be quoted against you; and it is, undeniably, waffle. 
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A New Game 

We find, then, that waffle—the art on the superficially profound— 
can be used either to avoid saying something or to conceal the’fact that 
you have nothing to say, There are, of course; degrees of waffle. One 
speaker may have a genuine idea, capable of being exhaustively dis- 
cussed in five minutes, and yet insist on talking about it most exhaus- 


rolling out periods of mounting grandeur for twenty minutes or more 
without any recognisable idea or point of substance emerging at all. 
To most people this is either boring or exasperating. Only the con- 
noisseur knows how exciting it can be. The excitement lies in waiting 
to see whether the speaker will actually say something. Before long the 
tension is almost unbearable. Surely, you murmur to yourself, he must 
say something soon—if only by mistake—and the temptation to lay bets 
on the outcome is strong. Indeed, keen waffle-collectors become com- 
petitive about their hobby, and even play it as a game, with a regular 


og system of scoring. 

Be You may wonder whether waffle is a comparatively new phenomenon 
vee in politics, and whether it is on the increase. Again, is it better done 
Pr than it used to be, or worse? Do fashions perhaps change so much that 


the waffle of one generation-is the noble oratory of another? I think 
myself that fashions do not change as much as all that; and I suspect 
that the same sort of people waffle in much the same way in every age. 
Disraeli never waffled. Gladstone, though he had plenty to say, often 
took an unconscionable time to say it. But Disraeli, unlike Gladstone, 
was a wit, and also something of a cynic. From this we might perhaps 
deduce the general proposition that wit inhibits waffle. I think both this 
and its converse are true. Wits do not waffle, ahd wafflers seldom have 
a sense of humour. Never bother to tell a waffler a funny story. He will 
not see the point, and it wilt remind him of something very dull to 
tell you. 

I fancy that official, and ministerial, waffle has increased, Hh | 


tion. In the old days, if a M 
-nine-tenths of the population 
and few of them had a vote anyway. Nowadays, the thing can blow up 
in his face in a couple of hours, so that unpopular pronouncements tend 
_ to be wrapped up to look as innocuous as possible, like a time-bomb 
‘in a box of chocolates. 
; Take, for example, those unhappy officials known as paloma , 
_ Some of you may remember the days when enlightenment came to us 
from strange geometrical ‘abstractions called — 
‘ official quarters ’—not to mention a peculiar geographical feature 
called a ‘highly placed source’. But today nearly every government 
department has a spokesman, and he has a very difficult job indeed. I 


ae refused to do what he was asked, 


fire at its club and tell a newspaper man practically anything and get 
away with it, while a journalist who could not find an official quarter 


- gab, immense self- 


tingly for half an hour. Another can go on, apparently in a trance, - 


attribute this to universal suffrage and modern methods of communica- 


id not hear about it for-weeks, if ever, — 


‘informed circles’ and — 


_ imagine that in the old days an informed circle could sit round the — 


ne lage if he does no 
much_ safer, he is hardly St 

quently, in a frenzied endeavour to say absolutely nothing in 
that will provide an impressive soonest he 4S: driven 
to wafile. 


; Charmless Clichés 


See 
Rares 


erroneous and inouliee an ‘idea will go over more ea’ 
more matily to a mass audience if it is expressed in ghastly little 
about the team spirit and all pulling together, like a gamés mi 
pepping up the netball side. But clichés can also indicate dullness | 
nvention or just plain idleness; clichés are without charm, wher 
hope I have convinced you that waffle can be fun. No doubt 
be a new thought to many of you, but do make the most of it. You c 
either start collecting waffle as a hobby, or just boo loudly when ; 
hear it, which is also fun and probably useful as well. 
But to all of you, irrespective of class, party, race, creed or colo 
dear me—I cannot imagine - ‘what has made me talk like that—to 2 
you waffle-hunters, I was going to say, I recommend the old-fashion 
political meeting. It does not now, alas, receive as much support as it 
did, which is a pity, for it offers a splendid field for the waffle game. 
But you must keep your wits about you when the speaker is an o ds 
. hand. If the meeting is at all large, it is easy to get carried away and d 
_ think that something is being said when it is not. Penees, I had bette: 
conclude by giving an example of this: s 


Well, my friends, that is the record, Is it not a aaa of sonics v 
can be Sa Much remains. to be done, and we must not t bees 


ae well. Will you not ale not all our pele pa ase é 
guidance of the affairs of our dear country shall be once more entrust 


dom with prosperity fl pieeshes are great ideals, and they are 
within our grasp. Let us go forward then, together, to the end of 7 nen 

_ road, and build this splendid future for our children i ina Britain wag 1¢ 
- shall be truly great! . ‘ SS 


Pretty corny stuff, you say. Ah, but mix the exact proportion of ha m 
with the corn, give it the right atmosphere and a good: audience, ai and 
you would be ‘surprised how, well it can sound. 

: —From a talk in the FHomae Service 


~ 


—— Exercises — 
IV : All-in Wrestlers: 


These two great men battling like lovers 
Groan and pant in limbs that strangle, — 
Hold and abandon, clip and part. 

Such is their longing for one another. 
Each is the other’s bitter angel, 

‘Yet for love they wrestle, heart't to heart. 


They rad as close together - : 

As those two young workmen, one of whom 

~ Removes with the wetted corner of oo 

His rumpled handkerchief a splinter 

From his mate’s left eye,a dumb ~— ace 
ne Show of man’s concern for yan, a silent love. 


But then a leg is fetes, a an arm once more - 
Is pressed beyond the limits of desire, ie. 
And one upon the other falls, who with a yell 
Full of Bepboring; anger beats the floor Es, 


a 


~ Z. 


st people at one time or another, have wondered 
O wf ple what ee to cheep when they 


rope cast hem ‘off ees upon iraite of rusting metallic skeletons. 
? After all, there have been quite a multitude of cars 
ince cars began, even if not as many as in America; 


yusands, upon thousands have gone: simply vanished. 
have been Pesessoe path shis worry about the destination of dead» 


adsl or ated 
old cars. We have never painted) 
cars eccentrically, nor given them’ 
_pet-names, had them in the house, — 

ashed them, nor tied up their bonnets ~ 
| straps. On the contrary, our car 
moment has always been known - 
*. Maybe as It with a capital I, 
but not, not in affection, _Yather a 
hatred. If some trace of sentiment 
uld creep into our voices, it would 
of a wholesome stringent piety, as 
en speaking of some ancient, un- 
_ predictable but malicious ‘force like 
the weather: ‘D’you think it'll go 

today?’ Or, more hopefully: ‘Has — 
ts radiator burst? Z08C 
Our first car—in (1947, I think— 
an old, very old, ‘seven ’. It was spectacular i in that it had’ Faisread 
of a radiator cap a cork which would fly into the air like—well like a 
_ cork—whenever the machine boiled. It boiled quite a bit. Apart from this 
he had few advantages; it was obviously mortally diseased, and we 
managed to swap it with a very young man for a very strong, solid- 
seeming, old London taxi. We thought he was a gullible young man and 
I daresay he thought the same about us, and on reflection I would guess 
3 he was more right about that than we were. The thing to know when you 

: acquiring old London taxis is that it is suicide to consider any other 
ake but one. Of course, we got the wrong make: it broke, almost at 
e, then constantly, emphatically, and expensively. London taxis are 
te ood value when they go; they invest the driver with great height 
ds ajesty ; you make friends driving an old taxi. But this one did not 
» much, it tended to wheeze static on its springs, and when it did go it 
ronchially of its approaching end. And its ending became an 
on; we dreamed nightmares about it dying under us in Piccadilly 
or Hyde Park Corner at the rush hour. There it would stand, a 
ulk, extinct. From the shiny glazed cars all round would come 
less hooting of contempt. There it would be, an obstruction. 
would be policemen. There would be threats, prosecutions, fines. 
: ge in the country would afford it sanctuary; there it would be. 
-are vast, old London taxis; and heavy. So one morning I got up 
and drove it with delicate anxiety to a car auction place south 
and there, to my immense surprise, someone seems to have 
| desirable object; anyway someone actually paid money for it. 
at this point that we decided that we must get a proper car. 
re Pf foust tntespolate a word in defence of those who own old 

| peop peat > ae tai at by oe at least to be looked 


as By DAVID a F 


ber reappear in the annual old crocks’ run to Brighton | 


cA 


doen the nose at—as if owniiien an old car was a bohemian form of 


exhibitionism, of arrested- -development-vulgarity; but believe me, ninety 


per cent. of old-car owners do not want the rnin gs it is simply that they 


cannot afford new cars. 

But just now we were not so. poor as we had been, and therefore, 
without compunction, scraping up £200 in cash, we bought a proper car. 
It had chromium plate, and fine grey paint all of a piece. It had a 
massive, fourteen-horsepower engine that fired on all six cylinders, and 


it moved with a smooth; staid gait. Moreover it was offered to us—with 


a generously altruistic forewarning of all its little failings—by a friend. 
That ns course should have warned us off, for if you buy a second- 


hand car res 429 a friend there are nor- _ 


mally only two possible outcomes: 


in one splendid flaming row not so 
long after; or, if you have not the 
courage or the heart to tell your friend 
the truth about himself, your rancour 
strikes inwards, leading to a morbid 


plete misogyny. Of course it was not 
his fault that the bottom fell out of the 
second-hand car market the week after 
we had bought it, so that overnight our 
£200 was worth less than £125—that 
always happens to any decent buyer of 
a second-hand car. And I must admit 
that for the first few months it was a 


close to fondness for it—you know, 


bonnet and saying it was handsome. 
I think once I washed it. ~ 

But only too soon its weakriesses 
began to obtrude. The friend who had 
sold it to us is a tidy man, a natural 
washer, polisher, and tinkerer, and 
without his attentions it became clear 
that the car had already reached that 
critical condition when a car becomes what may be called a weekend 
car. That is, a car which remains tame and habitable only if it is 
cosseted all the weekend, every weekend, and put stilly into a garage 


for safety during the week. Such, cars do not delight families like _ 


ours; for us a car is strictly a vehicle. We expose it; we drive it 
without oil or water; we resent every penny it consumes, every minute 
of care it needs. 

We treated our machine with our standard unstudied neglect for 
some six months, and then all at once noticed that the roof was leaking, 
that all chromium had vanished and had been replaced by a diseased 


‘freckling, and that the paint looked like grey dirt. We understood that 


the rot had set in; that the rot took so long can be due only to the fact 
that the chassis and engine at Jeast were remarkable specimens of 1933 


. either you lose a perfectly good friend — 


_ self-deprecation that can become com- 


good car, and that we got dangerously — 


‘aot Ad 


giving it an off-hand slap on the 


British engineering. Soon the back doors were held together, and perma- ~ 


nently shut, by washing-line; ingress and egress via the tilt-seat in front 
became impossible for female guests, and we gave up inviting them. 
Then the horn gave out; it had lost its button, though it could still be 
worked in emergency by joining the naked terminals by hand. I think 
it was the winter before last that we grew a good crop of mushrooms 
on the carpet round the base of the steering column. But the lights still 
worked, though the traffic indicators were long defunct; the brakes still 
worked even if the windows didn’t; and as if by miracle the engine 
soldiered on through thick and thin. The danger that gradually became 
apparent was that one day the engine would start as usual but drive 


- off without the coachwork. 


If I remember right it was in the late summer of last year that my 


wife was resting at the wheel in Maidenhead, waiting for a red light 


to go green, when a policeman said: ‘Excuse me, I’m sure you won’t 


<j Sey Sn er ae ; ah ts : 
ie oy ; bY see Ba Liat Pye, aie ae ee ‘a es: 

ae 6G oe i Cee. THE -LI EN] We PF Ope 
PAE ate ia Brats A aa i at ; bi 35 Pe 
we et st . ‘ - * : xt : t ba ‘ sy, 
RX aie anting this end ised off one of e ig-boar: We u ee i en 
rar’ a * lo 3 ‘ 

he} under his arm. But it was only about June year that I anally eakine at ‘it, as if it were nemorial to somet - 

Os realised that what was holding the body to the chassis was toffee-papers,~ It grew to monumental propo: ortions in my mind; a sort of Cen 
ae liberally strewn by the children. That worried me a bit, and I took the memorial to the Unknown Car, almost requiring wreathe. 

ce Then, one day, my wife Wingard a knock at the door and foun 


~ 


_ thing elise to say other than it was a bit rough. 


= didn’t know how I’d get rid of that; and I took that to mean that he — 
pee could not or would not mend it. I took it away and it went on running, 


_ ‘though now doing only eight miles to the gallon 
so, expensive. And also it went on running in 


ays rushing a guest to Paddington to catch the last 


_ promptly shoved it to.safety and went away 


the things it had done was to jump its timing, 
and out of character—but, anyway, it was dead. 
- Once again, after contorted financial jugglings 


~ newish new car: anyway, a car. Of course, it 


too: 
= we had asked if they would dispose of it for 
some severity that they never touched that sort o 


} A ‘New Look’ in the Middle East 

bey %, . Sir,—Mr. Deighton’s talk under this heading, . 

--. reproduced in THE LISTENER of January 3, -cer- 

tainly constitutes a ‘ New Look’ in this troubled 
region. He infers that since the end of the war, . 

| the defence of western interests in this area have 

_ depended on American power and states that it 
~ is a long time since this defence has been prin- © 

‘cipally a British affair. But surely our alliances 


‘2 ‘with Turkey, Pakistan, Persia, Iraq, and Jor-- 
aa dan, our occupation of the canal zone, and . 
our bases there and in Cyprus, hardly support 


“such a contention? And if America has con- 
sidered herself primarily responsible for the 
tranquillity of the Middle East, it is remarkable 


s she should have consistently pursued a diplo-. 
4 - macy so damaging to our interests, which were 
also those of all the western countries depend- 
By? ; => ent on the free flow of oil through the Suez 
ie. _ Canal. 

While we can welcome wholeheartedly an- 
__. American change of heart, it does no good 
__—_—_ to belittle the part we have played in the recent 
---—_—s past, with the dice so heavily loaded against us. - 
he Yours, etc., 

a _ Portpatrick J. D. BoyLe 

pe owl : The Sa 

sine e Future of the Humanities 

wes Sir,—I must reply to Mr. Miller’s letter, if 
only to say that I find, regretfully, that I am~ 
SS is unable to accept the compromise which he so 
& - good-naturedly proposes between Mr. om s 


_- yiews and my own. 
_ I do not think I suggested in any of” iy 
: gah that ‘humanists’ and ‘ scientists ” were 
fs" distinguishable intellectual species’: it was one 
_ of the points I was trying to make that they were™ 


car to a garage, run by one of those ‘little men’ who are passionate 
about old cars and who, alas, are becoming rarer and rarer. He looked 
at it and said it was a bit rough; and then he could not think of any- 


_ had. We decided it was time it went. Only this time we were not quick 
enough. It died, positively and inconveniently, in Hammersmith Bridge 
Road, which was at the time up and almost single-line traffic; we were 


is about midnight. Two strong Irish gentlemen stood up out of the 
ay night, observing aloud that our car needed pushing somewhere, and 


pleasure. The experts duly said the car was not worth repair: 


with the hire-purchase, we have now got, or part-got, a new newish, or 


because we have no petrol, but some calamity like petrol-rationing was 
_ made inevitable by the mere act of our buying a new car. Still, it looks 
pretty good, you can still glimpse chromium, and the paint is clearly 
paint. The trouble was, for a long time, t that we still had the old car. 
the extinct. A kind garage had given it parking room, but when 


old-car puneser 
* That °. 


Eventually, he said he 
instead of twenty, and, 
my mind as the taxi 
‘ Pounds? ’ 
train to Oxford, which 
saying it had been a 
one of - 
which seemed skittish 
and hopeless involution 


is not much use to us a go. 


us they had said with 
f thing. No one seemed | 


Bees at Letters. to the Editor oar 
ae The Editor welcomes letters on broadeasting subjects or topies arising out of Ee ticled: or. talks printed in 
_ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of Space: 


all men. But I ‘do firmly dee on the other 
hand, with Mr. Miller’s unsupported assertion 
that in their work ‘they think similarly’ and 
that, when the study of literature and the study 
of science are in question; ‘ the apparently simple 
initial training in observing, collecting, and 
weighing evidence’ can mean anything like the 
same thing. 

If the study of literature were (as it too icy 

is) reduced to a mere scientific ‘ scholarship’ of 
the kind which Mr. Miller seems to have in 
mind, there would, especially in the present 
circumstances, be little reason for preserving it. 
The kind of intelligence that can be trained by 
such a critical study of literature-as Dr. Leavis 
proposes (and I-neither have been nor am pre- 

suming to attempt a summary of the argument 
of Education and the University, let alone to 
speak for Dr. Leavis) is surely one which comes 
to conclusions. or decisions which involve much 
more of a man’s experience and being. than do 
those of science or scholarship. ‘ 

Mr. Miller speaks of ‘ interminable wrangling 
over esoteric details ’ and ‘ endless Pontification ’. 
A literary critic’s conclusion or decision, in- 
volving too much humanly ever to be safely 
definite and demonstrable, has surely a much 
more immediate and frequent relation than the 
scientist’s or scholar’s to the kind of decision a 
man has to make in his personal and social 
living—a ‘ second-class’ man as well as a ‘ bril- 
liant ’ man—and the general intelligence and the 
sense of life and its possibilities that are thus 
trained are accordingly of a much more impor- 
tant relevance (if, that is, human life it not 
to be reduced to the mechanical). In his 
scornful use of the word ‘ esoteric’ Mr. Miller 
seems to me to be trying to bundle. safely 


well-built men standing on our doorstep. They had the broad shoul 
_of those who ‘swing sledge-hammers aul and ready They 


. that car, lady’, said one of Bote > 

~ They peemied to want to have it, to pay money for it.  MAee mt 
peat about the bush, it appeared that what they had in mind 
about three. They meant, they said, they could not give more fo 
than they’d make out of it, could they? So they thought, about three. 
said my wife, ervously. Then, with what still seems 
me the most daring business courage, she beat them up to £3 10s. 
so the deal was clinched, and the talk turned to social chit-chat, One 
of them locked at a picture on our walls and said it was a nice pict 
His colleague added, with appreciation, that it was Abstract. The firs 
old-car knacker said that, personally, his house was furnished contem- ~ 
porary. They both agreed that they liked art. Then my wife said that — 
we had a live artist living at the bottom of our garden in an old stable. — 
Their eyes lit up, and they went off down the garden to pay a call. ~ 

Presently the artist came up to see us; he said he had just been 
commissioned to do a strictly modern picture, one each, at four guineas 


We have thought quite a lot* about all this, particularly “the financia ’ 
side, and it may be that there is an opening for us in old-car knackering: — 
And thence we could easily slide into the position of one of the last — 
great private patrons of the arts—fighting the great American and Swiss — F 
collectors on their own ground: Pierpont Morgan, Mellon, Duveen, _ 
and now, us. And we should also find out what really happens, i in the 

utter end, to old old cars—and whatever it nS I have an idea it’s brutal. _ 


- 


ee 


2 


—Home Service 
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— < 


out of the way everything that really matters 
in human life. 

The educational value _of ce a training in : 
literature as I have been referring to is partly a 
suggested by the fact that, in the very arriving — 
at a conclusion, in the committing oneself with- 
out any comfortable intellectual determinateness, — 
one is simultaneously growing as a human being © 
—and also by the fact that, it is for this reason 
the kind of general. education which, once initi-. 
ated, can continue throughout a man’s life. To 
support this statement Mr. Miller provides me 
with a very apt example: I should suggest that © 
one of the unique and most impressive things in 
twentieth-century literature was the way in 
which, with Dr. Leavis, a confirmed sense of — 
Lawrence’s supremacy and a qualification con- 
cerning Mr. Eliot’s grew on him only gradually — 
with a developing and maturing experience of A 
life (and I should have thought that, without 
anything else, the courage, the self-honesty and 
the humility that can be seen in that maturing 
ought to have suggested to Mr. Miller that, in 
matters of this kind, _Mr. Colin’ Wilson’ oi 
opinions just do not matter). 

No one can be unaware of the dangers. to 
which Mr. Miller refers when he’ writes that 

‘the humanists are pricing themselves out of the 
market, in the sense that to acquire even the; “14 
minimum of cultivation in their terms is now 
more than a full-time job, and ‘most of us are ae 


a 


XS 


> 
¥ lt, 


to in my last letter as the magnitude, complex- 
ity, and disjointedness of our intellectual and 
cultural life makes it all the more urgent a matter 
that men should at any rate be able to know who 
are the great men of their time, the ones who 


yt mea , but edge of the 
: adow’. Mr. Eustance then speaks of ‘a town 
rtesan’s’ ‘passion sublimated to. the fading 
z ity of a country flower’; it is not Lesbia’s 
E — passion which is being compared | to the flower, 

but Catullus’. Moreover, in discussing Catullus, 
ae peeebes even the first three dines of a peerc 


i i rae “that ry: haven 
; way what remains my 
at of recommending to 


Ptocidentaily, ie “audacity ” of Ste Catullan 
image in this context is somewhat lessened by 
“ the obvious reminiscence of Sappho’s purple 
more distinguished and~ flower trodden into the ground by the passing 
discussion of the problems _ shepherds’ feet. No doubt it was with both pas- 
Wy "sages in mind that Matthew Arnold likened the 
and | Ratcasion” af them which, I _ dying Sohrab to ¢ 
1 Bae Rae JOR x ES pias to - some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 7 
A . i Of an unskilful gardener has been cut . 
rae And lies, a fragrant tower of -pauple bloom, : 
On the mown, dying grass. — > 


¢ An more ‘ audacious’, because more Site ex- 
_ ample of a Catullan | image ‘might | be taken from 

at _ the poem in which Catullus compares a friend’s 
a © forgotten words of consolation to the forgotten 
z Religion “Ab out? _ love-gift of an apple, which betrays a girl by_ 


. Margaret Knight is most ungrate dropping from her gown as she jumps up on 
one of many confusions in her — her mother’s approach, : 


in her second she repeats all the ~~ ees 
and accuses me of misreadingiay - atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu, 
- huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. 


—" 


‘his correspondence is now Syed. —Ep1r0R, 
| THE NS 


For an image of this type Mr. Warner’ sN 
‘audacity’ seems to me an apter: word than 
Mr. Eustance’s ‘ sublimity ’. : 
Yours, etc., 


t much at ance. with syllogisms, 

raw her attention to more concrete and > 

relevant aspects of Aristotle’s philosophy, 

Book I of his Politics. He states that all ; 

uman societies differ from all animal ectie ROBIN, A. HENDERSON ~ 
‘men discuss together about ends and 

_ Thus they do try at least to pursue Osi, —On reading ‘the on. C. M. Wood- 

pzatio nal -ends by rational means. ‘All known _ house’s comments on the meaning of the word 
‘sympathy’ (THE LISTENER, December 20) 
‘many readers will recall De Quincey’s essay ‘ On 
the oP ge at the Gate in Macbeth’ where he 

» says! 


ahse: teens re “specifically ‘religious act, not 
. purely utilitarian (though it- might become so 
modern, large, crowded, shifting, urban _ 
ulaony with "no elective relous, com- Que sympa must te ihn. 
oe No animals bury“ the dead of. their é; prehension, 4 sympathy by which we enter into 
ad, not even Burying. Beetles. . i his feelings, and are made to understand them— 
f Professor Macmurray is right the re igioud = “not a sympathy of pity or approbation). 
of burying is fundamentally rational; wees And he adds a foot-note, for which he makes 
_ extravagant, irrational practices sometimes — some apology, to guard against “ee cuErcat mis- 
in. A famous case can be quoted: Creon— interpretation of the word. 
v. Antigone. She wanted to bury her — Yours ae 

| body. was she not rational? In for- | 2 


_ Londonder ‘ Tuomas FINNEGAN 
| her | te do ts was not ie both a > ry Se PS eS 


| Angkor: City of the Jungle 


rani Seetniche or anti-religious | act which is 
ee also irrational? — ms she art _ Sir,—I have just seen Mr. Pum! s comments 
: Yours, CC avr 7s in Tue LISTENER of November 15 on my talk 
__ Edinburgh, oe _ A.D. Ritcutz on Angkor. He makes three minor points and 
; oe one major one, “largely prompted by my trying 
: : SEStO give a subjective impression of the impact of 
the ruins on a visitor. The ‘hundred faces’ of 
the Bayon was of course a figure of speech. Mr. 
_ Pym is right about Banteai Srei: it is Shivaite, 
‘but there sis a local tradition, preserved in its 
name, ‘ The Citadel of the Women’, that it was 
built for a queen. Thirdly, while Angkor Wat 
was never as Closely strangled by the jungle as 
‘were most of the other shrines, the engravings 
in Muhot’s book show that except for the main 
_ western. approach it was much overgrown, with 
trees cramming the courtyard and growing out 
t is true that Paediiite had nostal- of the main gateway, the gallery roofs, and one 
for Horace, the association of of the angle towers. 
1) Horace’s Sabine farm fae _ The more important and interesting point 
th Places: has about as much concerns my query whether the Khmer people, 
“so recently emerged from the jungle’, really 
tid: ~ understood the metaphysical concepts which 
* underlay the planning and construction of the 
_ Hindu temples.and which are assumed to have 
. -inspired the shrines at Angkor. Mr. Pym says 


= 


‘Virtues fo Aatharee ; 

—On the grounds that Mr. Rex Warner’ sa 

i rpretation of Horace’s | Regulus Ode is ‘ in- 

ete for proper appreciation’, Mr. Albert 

-yolunteers further elucidation. May I 
- comments? oh Sess 

not comparing Regulus toa. 


‘ti with dealing with the affairs of his 
es Page’s hote on” this passage makes. 


ecture, which is quite ercom bu 


penetrated. 


The highest religious concept of the Khmer was 
that of the Devaraja, the God- King, which as 
an instrument of absolute monarchy was deve- 
loped. to a degree that would have been impos- 
sible in India, where the metaphysical truth has 
always transcended mere human ambitions. The 


Khmer shrine is the symbol of the power and 


divinity of an earthly ruler: the Indian temple 


is a diagram of the Universe, a kind of cosmic 
Seeing that 


geometry translated into stone. 
Indian culture was no more than a veneer on 
the surface of an otherwise primitive society, it 


_is not surprising that the subtler aspects of — 
Hindu temple planning. do not find expression — 


in Khmer architecture. 


I should like to correct one error in the talk 


as printed in THE LISTENER: the destruction of 
Angkor Thom by the Siamese took place not 
in the fourteenth century but in the fifteenth 
(1431-2) | “ 

Yours, etc., 


Sa 10 MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


The First Time I Played Hamlet 
Sir,—Mr. Gordon Craig’ s talk in THE 
LISTENER of January 3 is as delightful to read 
as it was to listen to. May I add a note on the 
last sentence of it. The urchin who remarked 


“Hamlet, Hamlet, I am thy father’s giblets’ 
was surely improving on an old Victorian joke 


‘which replaced the first line of the Ghost’s 


speech with ‘Hamlet, Hamlet, I am thy father’s 
gimlet’. 


Yours, etc., 


London, Ww. Gi GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Nick and Serat 

Sir,—Some years ago, I was assured by the 
local Swiss peasants that if I made an ascent 
of Heidenborg, near Zurich, I would certainly 
not fail to meet with ‘ Skratti’, or ‘Old Scratch’ 
on any winter’s night. 
_ To add to the interest of the cuteness His 


Satanic Majesty would be accompanied by his 


wife Mella, a lady of whom I still lack details, 
though I am told her name derives from the 
Icelandic melr, ‘a sandy hill’, but it may be 
Celtic rather than Scandinavian in origin. I was- 
warned, but not impressed, that ‘ Old Nick’, or 
“Scratch ’, or ‘ Bogie’, (this last from Bogu, the 
Slavonic name of the Deity), would take my 
life. I must confess to a sad disappointment 
at not meeting the happy pair on the three 
occasions I made the ascent of Heidenborg in 
the winter of 1912. 
Yours, etc., 


Helston G. E. O. KNIGHT 


The Ngoni of Nyasaland, by Margaret Read 
(Oxford, 35s.), seems to have been written primarily 
for anthropologists. It is a competent, but routine, 
description of political organisation, social group- 
ings, and religious cults, in two conquest states 
created little over a century ago by invaders from 
south of the Zambesi. The author pays due atten- 
tion to changes resulting from British rule, and 
tries to give a balanced account of Ngoni society 
as it was when she did her fieldwork in’ 1933-35. 
But she has failed to realise the possibilities for 
theoretical discussion offered by her material; and, 
useful though the book will certainly be to the 
regional specialist, there is little in it except new 
ethnographic data to attract those whose interests 


lie farther afield. 7 


: ce) those levels of Indian thought 
to which the Khmer people seem not to have — 
Cambodia acquired Indian culture 
at second hand, much of it by way of Champa. — 


I recall this joke as being current in — 
Yorkshire in my childhood early this century. ! 
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4 HE STORY OF LEROY. TOURS began over. 


thirty years ago when Mrs. Leroy and I decided 
that our exceptional experience of Continental travel, 
applied in the creation of real and lasting ~happiness 
for others, was the best that we could do towards the 
realisation of our own ideal. Having in mind that nothing = 
can induce more countless hours of happiness, both in the 
present and future, than an interesting, , economical and 
carefree Continental holiday, it seemed to be the most 
worthwhile way of life in’ the world” for us. a ve 
been lucky; we were right! roa: 

We started in a very small way, of course, and” 
for the next thirty years up to the present we, 
with our son John, toured over. 100,000 miles 
‘through the highways and byways of Western 


Europe; we have personally chosen, on your RS ° es 
behalf, all the best places of interest and the _ uw 


arrangements with excellent hotels, only pos- 
sible because of our long and close personal 
friendships with the mariage We pe - or —_—— 
that we have realised our basic ideal, e ; : - 
best at lowest cost’, because 70% of "those PETROL RATIONING 
who come to us do so through personal -I am pleased to be able to -tell 
recommendation, a fact that is not only en- 

couraging but also helps us maintain both the 

quality and the economic sides of what is now - ; 
‘a family tradition of which we are very proud, ~ = a 
‘ As if you were motoring in your own car.’ All aeeanuenienie are as SP as 
we can make them; your special needs are given special attention; your seats on | | 
Airliner or Coach are as much yours throughout as if you were motoring in yourown ~~ 
\car._ Your coupon below will bring you your copy of our 1957 Brochure containing _ 
many illustrations in colour with thirty personally planned and operated Luxury 
Coach and Airliner Holidays, covering all Western Europe, to choose from and advice 
on planning your Continental holiday; everything you might want to know is sent 
to you; you do nothing but make your choices we attend to every ‘Possible detail, 
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DUDLEY HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 
ecenkorm TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Sai 


sou 8 ee. to 
eee 9 to 


run Sra oe to south. 
uated against a south- or 
earer you can _Put the — 


electric heating, then you will 


¢ garden. It should have at least one ven-— 
or at the top; I prefer fo have two, even | 
house, and one at each side at 
> bottom if itis a span house: a lean-to house 
Faiould have one or two or even more, accord- 
ing to its size, along the front as well as at 
ithe top) 
~The most convenient size of geben lioiise is” 
smallér houses and they will grow good plants, 
é, | I like to have room to move, particularly 
Pat < this time of year when there are so many — 
interesting jobs which can be done in the warm. — 
y Thus I believe in having some form of heat | 
n the greenhouse, but that does not necessarily — 
ean you must have high temperatures, The 
small greenhouse needs only sufficient heat to 
_ Keep out the frost, and by providing just a little | 
heat. you can grow a wide range of lovely and 
ee ting plants, Heating by electricity is the — 
* i 


an. switch on Lenses iorart, it, Bad there is 


account. He may Rie his ears’ predilections. 
He may be subject to appeals from private 
_ interests. ‘There will be the onset of pressure 


& 
y 
-. gtoups acting under impulses from sectional or > 


about ten feet by six or eight feet. There are _ 


it_can be thermostatically controlled, me ; 


, et 
~ 


By Pp. Bye THROWER 
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There - are various kinds of electric ss tt 
and many of them are not too expensive, There 
are oa ee pipes, those obs a fan which 


“eight feet for ee six colder ose ot the year 
_ would cost little more than £4, and that is very 
“little for the interest a greenhouse will provide 


it the seseenifea it will need, the flowers, tomatoes, etc. To raise the minimum 


_ temperature five degrees more would cost twice 


far less cable than if it is at the other end — as much and it is unnecessary. You can also have 


a small, electrically heated propagating and seed- 
raising ‘frame for very little extra; every gardener 
likes to root his own 5 ee and raise his own 


seedlings. 


The ordinary garden ane can be made much 
more useful and interesting by soil-warming 


_ cables and space-heating cables, and the cost of 


running these is very small; a frame five feet 
square would cost from 9d. to 1s. 3d. a week. 
The cost of installing the cables is in the region 
of £8, and you can grow early salads, early 
vegetables, bedding plants, and a whole host. of 
others, including melons or cucumbers during 
‘the summer, It is well worth considering, and if 
you have no heat in the greenhouse or frame at 
_ the moment I would certainly suggest you 
peenguire from your local electrical shop. 

A job I shall. be doing in the greenhouse this 
Sesnth will be making and putting in cuttings 


of the indoor flowering chrysanthemums. The. 


chrysanthemum is one of the most popular of 
Sapa flowers and we all know now how 
Pi 


(continued from page nae 


party and in the country, and if be enjoys the 
special confidence of the: Prime Méinister, he 


- will usually have his way with his colleagues. 


_ But if his position is less strong, if he has active 


crusading opinion. There will be ‘representations _ _ rivals in the Cabinet,. or if Ministers are divided 


S — from political or industrial associations or from — 
trade unions, speaking with voices of varying 
= ‘power and responsibility. Then there is the whole | 
PE gamut of opinion as represented by the press 
or as disclosed in broadcast talks and discussions. . 
d, finally, so far’ as it can be gauged, there 
the general sentiment of the public, which it 
: eae to be the: piliriotans particular 


os 


: Seeoned to all this, there is the domestic 


Pp patarne. a 
"6 Fe “Secretary. is a med of the. 
ment, working with colleagues in the 


He oat Sa his action to general . 
eo ne Ai aaron hie 

he lays before aes colleagues 
lly to the Cabinet « once a ‘werk 


under the general direction of the Prime — 


another Prime Minister by 
rally tc Woodward, who says: 
“3 some field, and more offen | 


‘on policy, he may run into difficulties, and. his 
‘recommendations sa be amended - or even re- 
jected. 

There have been times too, when Prime 
-Ministers have taken foreign affairs, or a. part 


_ of foreign affairs, into their own hands and have. 


relied on the counsel of advisers outside the 
eeores Office, not responsible to the Foreign 
. Lloyd Sage oe did so in the 


acs a che ‘opinion . ‘pols. And as hee jin the “thirties, in neither case with happy results. 


The danger of such incursions is that, compared 


_ with a Minister at the head of a great depart- 


ment, a Prime Minister lives a relatively secluded 
life, shielded from the incessant daily beat of 
matters for decision, great and small. And, by 
that very fact, he cannot have the intimate 
knowledge of every shift in the foreign situation 
which the Foreign Secretary: acquires from day 
to day. It is worth setting beside the two ex- 
amples I have just quoted the tribute paid to 
Sir Llewellyn 


Mr. Churchill’s collaboration with Mr. Eden 
was so frank and sagacious, and his own tempera- 
ment so little inclined to backstairs methods, that 


-— 


‘ 


valuable icy can be over the Chmeaes hot 


Everyoné who grows them knows only too well 


that so much depends on making a good start to 
the year with good soil, clean pots and boxes, 


and, last but not least, good cuttings, The roots 


‘of those plants which flowered during Novem- — 6 


ber and December should now be kept as near 
to the glass as possible to keep the cuttings 
sturdy; light is so important to them during 


these dark winter days. The plants should be 
sprayed with an insecticide or the house fumi- .- _ 


gated to make sure there are no greenfly or other 


insect pests on the cuttings. The soil mixture 


should not include any manure or fertiliser; I 
like to use a mixture of equal parts of loam, 
peat and sand. 

The young shoots growing from the base of 
the old plants make the best cuttings and they 
need be no longer than two to three inches. 
Each shoot should be cut off with a sharp knife, 
and to prepare the cuttings, trim off two or 


three of the bottom leaves and cut straight across _ 


just below a leaf joint. There should be at least 
three or four good leaves at the top of each 
cutting because these will encourage the roots, 
and then to further assist the cuttings to form 
their roots I like to dip the base of each one 
into one of the hormone rooting powders sold 
for this purpose. They will form their roots a 
week to ten days earlier than those not treated 
with a rooting powder. For the small propa- 
gating frame it is much more convenient to put 
the cuttings into flower pots; a pot three-and-a- 
half imches in diameter will take five Cuttings 
round the side. 
—From a talk in the Midland Home Seruacl 


a. : F oreign: ‘Policy: in na pegccnge 


there was, never any questidn of what might be 
called a‘ double’ foreign policy. 3 


There are other factors, too, in the domestic 
political scene which cannot be left out of the 
reckoning. Behind the Cabinet Ministers there 


are the government supporters in parliament, 


and behind them again the party organisations, 
central and local. The views of the party organ- 
isations will be canvassed once a year at the 
party conference and may influence the party 
programme, though perhaps less so in foreign 
affairs than in some other spheres. Then again, 
the Foreign Secretary will, on occasion, par- 
ticularly in times of crisis, have to wrestle with 
the government’s parliamentary supporters in 


- private meetings in order to gain acceptance of 


policies which he holds to be in the public 
interest: This has happened to Labour Ministers 
over Germany and to Conservative Ministers on 
various occasions over Egypt and the Sudan. 

So we see that the Foreign Secretary is a 
politician like any other Minister. He must be 
alert to all these considerations in framing and 


executing his policy. He must estimate their. — 


trend and importance. He must make up his 
mind how far they should be permitted to affect 
the course he thinks would be the best, whether 
judged professionally, or from a cool assessment 
of the public interest broadly conceived. And 
that is how he forms his foreign policy. 
—Home Service 
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The Feeling for Samuel Palmer 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


N exhibition of Samuel Palmer is moving about the country, 
has visited Exeter and Bristol, is now at Wakefield, will 
then go to Newcastle, Cambridge, Birmingham; and will be 
greatly augmented when at last it reaches the Arts Council’s 

gallery in St. James’s Square. 

How does Palmer look, after the years? Having written an account of 
him in 1947 and searched a long while like a mole after gold for the 
facts (and the lost drawings and pictures) of Palmer’s visionary period, 
I may well ask myself that question; and it may well be asked, I 
thought as I entered the gallery at Bristol, for all who have ever felt 
the emanation of those emotions of surprise, excitement, absorption; and 
love which Palmer ordered and condensed in his work. 

It is an uncom- 
mon thing to be in 
a room filled with 
Palmer. There was 
an exhibition of him 
at- the.| Fine Art 
Society in 1881, 
when F, G. Stephens 
detected, about the 
few early paintings 
included, a some- 
thing he described as 
Keatsian. There was 
an exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1926. 
The work of keen 
vision was still out- 
weighed four to one 
in the exhibits by 
the feeble vision of 
Palmer’s middle and 
later years. But he 
was now unleashed, 
much as Hopkins 
was unleashed in 


1918 by an affec- ‘The Valley of Vision: Sepham Baron, Shoreham’, by Samuel Palmer: from the Arts Council’s exhibition 


tionate, yet unsus- 


pecting, Bridges. From then on painters and partisans began to feel. 


that he revitalised and gave new value to our sensual environment. 
Museums and galleries woke from their dreams of Wilson Steer and 
competed for Palmer’s rare works. Learning of Palmer from his master, 
F. L, Griggs, Mr. Graham Sutherland drew upon his condensed style 
for extraordinarily different ends; and Palmer took a place in English 
painting, both actively and historically, not dissimilar to the active and 
historical place of Hopkins in English poetry. 

Was it deserved? Among some forty exhibits in this new exhibition 
I could only reaffirm that it was. Most of them were drawn or painted 
between Palmer’s twentieth and thirtieth years. To a degree, I realised 
again, he is a young man’s painter; he is most acceptable when between 
sixteen and twenty-five or so one most accepts the flush and fertility of 
the world. Exactly so one accepts from Palmer the splendid exaggeration 
of moon and stars in the -small drawing of ‘A Shepherd and His 
Flock’ (No. 6), or the visible growth of bean plants below the clotted 
solidity of blossom in the ‘ Pear Tree in a Walled Garden’ (No. 19), 
‘or the vast super-luminous, hazy, palpable globe which floats over the 
harvesters in ‘The Harvest Moon’ (No. 26), a watercolour which 
belonged to the poet Gordon Bottomley. 

One accepts them, yes—but not quite as they were intended by the 
artist. 

Hopkins dealt with similar experience in a not dissimilar way. He 
sanctioned his delight in the juicy voluptuousness of nature in the Vale 
of Clwyd by saying that nature, though manifesting the glory of God, 
was tongueless, needing man to speak and transform a ‘ dull glory ’ into 
a meaningful glory. Palmer, with neo-platonic inclinations, saw, along 


the Darenth at Shoreham, a natural world on the edge of Paradise, 
glorious because it foreshadowed a greater glory and fruitfulness out 
of this world. That was his justification. Hopkins, to be sure, wrote of a 
Stroke and a stress that stars and storms deliver, 
That guilt is hushed by, hearts are flushed by and melt 
—but also of the faithless fabling and missing; missing the point. 
Palmer was denied the maturity of Hopkins. But he as well kisses his 
hand to a dappled-with-damson west, he as well senses a deity ‘ under 
the world’s splendour and wonder ’; and whether as spectator in front of 
Palmer’s designs you require a deity or no, that sensing, as with other 
painters, other poets, prose-writers, other ecstatics, does raise and does 
immensely refine and strengthen the quality of the transmitted wonder. 

And Palmer goes 
beyond excitement— 
for instance in the 
fullness, tenderness, 
and composure of 
‘A Pastoral Scene’ 
(No. 41) from the 
Ashmolean, in which 
the figures rise like 
plants out of the 
ground among the 
com, in which 
colours are gravely 
but luminously har- 
monised, in which 
the blue of the ‘sky 
around a_ crescent 
moon recalls his own 
emotional comment 
on the sky seen by 
him when he was 
nineteen years old in 
a painting at Dul- 
wich: ‘The tone of 
the flat blueish sky is 
wonderful, though it 
is nothing of itself. 
It is the colour of 
the soul, not vulgar paint’. Look, too, at the calmness of the drawing 
of a Shoreham farmstead (No. 12, illustrated on this page), at the barn 
drawn by lines around the tone of the paper, at the triumph of visual- 
cum-symbolical emotion over any cheaper associations of thatch and 
‘country ’ and picturesque. 

Between -Richard Wilson and Samuel Palmer English painting was 
enfeebled by a respectable timid acceptance of too much of the decorum 
of Reynolds, the eighteenth century and the Academy, by the belief 
that thought or subject weighed more than sensation, and by a refusal 
to trust sufficiently to the heart’s affections. Palmer, on his small scale, 
in his miniature intensity, ina head-on crash of older belief and newer 
naturalism which was followed by an inextricable interfusion of the 
two, preferred excess to caution. 

So he is raised, I still think, high out of the general ruck of English 
painting, to that select baker’s dozen which would include Hilliard, 
Stubbs, Crome, Turner, Constable. More widely he is affined to a mixed 
group, of mixed weight, which would include Elsheimer and Altdorfer 
and Seghers (though Seghers’ vision is of man in a wide raggedness of 
dismay and fascination), Friedrich (though Friedrich is colder, sharper 
and more sentimental), and Van Gogh; even Rousseau and Klee, inside 
their effect of playfulness. His place and stature must be insisted upon. 
Contemplating a Palmer has about it something of holding a wonderful 
and appropriately cut sapphire or large garnet across the lifeline of 
the hand. ; ; 

There is an appendix to the exhibition of items by other men in 
Palmer’s circle. Most of these serve as no more than art-historical 
footnotes. 


with hie ieiads Cizsieale aun he has 
an immense admiration for painters such as 
_ Caravaggio, Poussin, and Claude. — S 

Rogers did not leave these journals in a state 
ready for the press and it is not surprising that 
_ they contain many mistakes, particularly in the 
Italian language in which he was not very pro- 
- ficient. His modern editor should have been > 
- more careful. Both author and editor seem to 
“think Boccaccio loved a lady called Mary of 

_ Aragon; the author gives us two different birth- | 
pares very “il with places for Tasso and the editor remains 
a : arold on similar re indifferent; both think the princely house of 
: 822 to 1828) met ~ Massimo should become Massima when speak- 
our and the author destroyed the — ing of a lady; at Vallombrosa Rogers appears to 
ut in 1830 the first illustrated have admired forests of abati—or was it the 
a ap] _and was an immediate success. modern editor who failed to read abeti? The 
that year, on through the Victorian era, « ‘ well-known’ Richard Payne Wright, mentioned 
: s to be found in every drawing-room. jn the introduction and index, would be rather 

book sold largely on the high quality of its perter known as Payne Knight. ; 
ao he and illustrations. eae the poet, 

t have relished this fac ough it wasa_ 

aa Rogers, the man of taste. Perhaps it — ‘The Life and Times of Herod the Great 


niefly as a connoisseur of the arts that Rogers _ _ By Stewart Perowne. 


now deserves our attention. ; 
_ For many years the ‘Banker-poet’ enjoyed _ _ Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 
ssured position in the Whig society of — To many people Herod’s name is synonymous 
London. The breakfast parties at his with cruelty and they may well think of him 
St. James’s Place were famous. He was — ~ only (apart from out-Heroding Herod) as the 
‘tyrant who instigated the massacre of the Inno- 


knowledgeable, and had a reputation for — 
ee are though malicious, things cents at Bethlehem. Further consideration BOE - 
other - 


about his friends. His table-talk was recorded._ his activities may lead to uncertainty: 
‘He was also a joke. His cadaverous a appearance — - Herods (as Antipas and Agrippa) figure in the 
] at itself to the fancy that he was already dead pages of the New Testament and it is not always 
ar | gave rise to innumerable witticisms : easy to recall at once ‘Who was Who’. This is 
Pe § -- @ yenial fault, explicable by the cruelty that. 
It's a corpse stuck up for show marked all the Herods and by the habit of 


tat elec Rogers. 
Hale. aber! 42s. : 
to the higher | ‘ 
0k shops can fail to 
y of ee a Be b= 


he cevanived. at times ie ges fathers giving their own names to their sons, It 
wrote ‘Byron. ‘ The late Mr. ‘Rogers’, the wits. is less excusable, however,~for English readers — 
called him. None of this seems to us ve ~~since the publication in 1938 of Professor 


amu and few now remember the man, his A. H. M. Jones’ excellent Herods of Fudaea, a 
See or his poetry. Poor Mr. Rogers was standard work, and Mr. Perowne now helps 
really dead, buried, and, except by social anti- further by isolating Herod the Great from the 
oe forgotten. ~ “rest and ‘describing his life and achievements in 
Now ‘comes a voice from. the. tomb, an a stimulating biography. 
_ unexpected resurrection! The manuscript jour- “There is naturally not a great deal new to tell, 
nals ‘kept by Rogers during his tour of Italy _ except where archaeology has helped to add a 
- (August 1814 to May 1815) have been released © detail here and there, but it is an exciting story. 
- for publication by Professor E. S. Pearson and © The man who won the friendship of Antony, 
we hear the authentic voice of what turns out Agrippa, and Augustus (and incidentally the 
to ‘be a rather more sympathetic character than _ hatred of Cleopatra) cannot have lacked personal 
be we. had supposed. Here, amongst ‘much else, is attractiveness; the man who secured and held a 
- the prose basis of the poem /taly. In his long throne, struggling through disaster, defeat, and 
_ introduction, the editor, Mr. J. R. Hale, fits the changing political alignments of a period of 
Rogers’ tour into the perspective of his life, his civil wars that convulsed the civilised world, 
poem Italy, and contemporary English travel in cannot have lacked courage and diplomatic skill. 
general. There is much available material else- Both handicapped and helped by his Arab (Idu- 
where about this last aspect and Mr. Hale, maean) origin in his dealings with the Jewish 
although he usefully fills in details, tells us and Greek inhabitants of his kingdom, he held 
: little new about the conventional itineraries and — _ his throne for a generation (40 to 4 B.c.), trying 
the still more conventional impressions of the - to reconcile a Hellenistic monarchy with Jewish 
mon run of travellers. Rogers, however, — aspirations, developing the finances of his coun- 
ough sharing the classical taste of his time, is try, and by his great building programme making 
no means a commonplace observer. He has Jerusalem a worthy capital-in a prosperous land. 
eye of a connoisseur and his Pictorial vision Constantly involved in domestic and religious 
1 one of considerable interest in the) quarrels, he pursued his aims with ruthless skill, 
f taste. There are numerous remarks - although in the end he failed to conciliate Jewry 
as these: ‘ Delicious views across the bay not so much, Mr. Perowne believes, because ‘ he 
h ples}, a trans - blue medium seem= repressed nationalism, but that he never realised 
d over r the surface of the sea, rare its spiritual destiny’. He saw rightly that in the 
; ~ Roman world nationalism could lead only to 
_ tragedy and destruction: this he averted at great 
_ cost during his lifetime, but seventy years later 
Jerusalem Jay in ruins because nationalism had 
not been, restrained. Whether one who so skil- 


i spiritual and secular, can be adjudged Great is a 
“at ‘up, a ‘depth of matter of definition. 
‘pulphs’. aoe ty Mr. Perowne’s account is rendered more valu- 


a ‘J fully tried to conciliate the claims of two worlds, 


chain of ten fortresses that Herod developed in 
order to reinforce the internal security of his 
kingdom, or in the chapters devoted. to Herod’s 


other great buildings, especially his master-work, ” * 


the new Temple at Jerusalem, of which a most 
interesting account is given. On the whole Mr. 
Perowne gives a balanced account of Herod’s 


- crimes and achievements, though occasionally he 


may give him the benefit ‘of a doubt; for instance, 


he records the official account of Herod’s murder 


of the aged Hyrcanus as given in Herod’s own 
Memoirs, but he does not go so far as to hint 


_ that Herod may have forged the damning docu- 


ments in the case, which is surely what Josephus 


_ implied. On the ipilies hand he does not doubt 


that Herod was responsible for the massacre of 
the Innocents. This attractive biography is 


illustrated with some excellent photographs; and — 
though ‘ popular ’ ; it is scholarly enough to have: 
_ deserved the addition of an index. 


The Land Called Me 

By Sir E. John Russell. 

Allen and Unwin. 25s. 
Sir John Russell’s life of integrated effort seems 
to fall naturally, if superficially, into three parts. 
First, his youthful struggle against the blight of 


respectable poverty towards the end of the last 
century. Next, the years of scientific achieve- 


-ment and world recognition as director of Rot- 


hamsted Experimental Station. And the final 
period since he emerged from an ‘ incapacitat- 
ing” illness in his middle seventies and went on 


to a further spell of independent work, a period — 


of travelling, lecturing, and writing, ‘which in 
itself would represent a distinguished lifetime’s 


performance for a normally energetic man. But. 


of course it takes more than normal energy to 
become a world authority on soil science, grate- 
fully honoured by innumerable countries and 
universities, when one begins in nineteenth- 
century poverty, going to school in cut-down 
clothes and starting work at fourteen with leaky 


boots and not enough food to prevent midday ~ 


hunger. Just as it takes more than normal 
perspicacity to write such a human and humble 
book about it. 

Scientific missions have taken Sir John to 
countries in all parts of the world, so that a 


large part of his autobiography consists of travel. 


impressions—not merely of places, but of agri- 
cultural problems and people, from Sudanese 
and Indian peasants to such diverse characters 
as Douglas Fairbanks, Lysenko, and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. But his experience of the great 
world is never as brilliant as his preliminary 
evocation of boyhood and youth. 


The Art of Sculpture. By Herbert Read. 


Faber. 52s. 6d. 
The lectures that Sir Herbert Read gave as the 
Mellon Lecturer in Fine Arts at the National 
Gallery, Washington, in 1954 have been pub- 
lished, with pictures, as The.Art of Sculpture. 
Sir Herbert sets out to formulate an aesthetic 
for sculpture disengaged from the other arts by 
its appeal to a ‘ particular co-ordination of the 
senses’, His touchstone is a statement made in 
1937 by Henry Moore which lays down ‘ what 
the sculptor must do. He must strive continua'ly 
to think of, and use, form in its full spatial 
completeness. . . . He mentally visualises a com- 


able pecan of his intimate knowledge of the | ce , 
land and its monuments. This comes out very 
clearly in his appreciation of the siting of the — 
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plex Foran from all round ae Sir Herbert. $ 


quotes this twice and believes, with a confidence — 


not every reader will be able to share, that ‘ such 
_ al awareness of the essential nature of the art — 
of sculpture has never until our own times been _ 


so clearly held and so clearly expressed ’, 


- Basically, The Art of ‘Sculpture is an attempt 


to e this statement of Moore’s comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. 

Sculpture is defined as ‘an art of palpation’, 
handling, which is ‘the only way in which we 
can have direct sensation of the three- 
dimensional shape of an object’. , By making 

‘integral mass and -palpability’ the basic, the 
only legitimate characteristics of sculpture Sir 
Herbert appears to be performing a needed act 
of economy, isolating tactile sensations 


(sculpture) from visual sensations (painting). 


To make his aesthetic work, however, he has to 
erect oppressive limits for sculpture. In one 
direction ‘it cannot become too complex, too 
articulated’: hence Helenistic art, the Baroque, 
and’ the Rococo, -are dismissed. as decadent. 
Renaissance reliefs are summed up as a ‘ per- 
version of the primary haptic. sensibility ’. There 
is danger in the other direction, too: ‘From 
the point of view I am presenting, we can state 
that no complete plastic consciousness was 
possible in Egyptian sculpture, because the form 
was never isolated in Space and was never 
handled as a three-dimensional object’. This 
perfunctory violence to history comes oddly 
from a writer who reproaches Berenson for 
casually dismissing Byzantine art. Instead of an 
evolutionistic picture of sculpture culminating 
in Henry Moore, a better basis for a unifying 
aesthetic would be sympathetic attempts to 
handle different cultures on their own terms. 
In his account of the pleasures of handling, 
Sir Herbert regrets that a consequence of the 
museumisation of sculpture is the prohibition 
of palpation: in short, do not touch the exhibits. 
In fact, does the public spontaneously and 


unanimously want to fondle sculpture in situ \ 


on those rare occasions when it is within reach? 
Do collectors never cease patting sculpture they 
own? What Sir Herbert has done is to take 
Moore’s description of an empathic experience 
of solid form and translate it into terms of 
actual physical contact. He has confused the 
appreciation of sculpture with the creation of 
sculpture, or, at least, of some sculpture. The 
difficulties encountered’ by Sir Herbert in 
making general the experience of palpability 
may result from the fact that the sensations of 
the artist are not the same as the sensations of 
the spectator. To the spectator sculpture must 


always be a more visual experience’ than Sir * 


Herbert allows, simply because the spectator has 
not made it out of the raw material himself. 


My Two Worlds: An Autobiography 
By Nora Wydenbruck. © 
Longmans. 21s. 


Like many persons of her generation the was , 


born in 1894) Countess Wydenbruck has found 
that her life reached a frontier in 1914. Her 
detailed account of her life before that date 
is more interesting than what she has to say. 
about her later years. There are various reasons 
for this, Aristocratic life in Austria before the 


catastrophe has the, enchantment and strange- 


ness lent by distance, and the situation of a 


- lonely, unhappy child arouses curosity and sym- 


pathy; also, this child was impressionable and . 
emotional, and the grown woman looking back 
has the advantages of a retentive memory, an- 


4 - inner. serenity, and a considerable power of 


t is more, it is as a rule easier 
a ‘autobiographer to write fully and can-- 
dly about earlier life than about recent hap- 
ar Eee seen eons with Living 
eee, 


su HE’ i. STE} N i R 
Countess Wydenbruck’s parents did not con- 
tinue to live together or get on together. Her 
father was of an ancient Westphalian family, 
her mother was a Fugger, and strains of Irish, 
Spanish, and French blood were mingled in the 
child’s ancestry. The father was a diplomat 
whose posts, perhaps, were not quite as reward- 
ing as he deserved; became a reticent, 
emotionally thwarted. man, lonely, semi-reclu- 
sive, even a shade misanthropic. Her mother, 
somewhat matriarchal, lavished attention on a 
much older daughter. The younger, left much 
to governesses, grew up in a Carinthian country 
house for which she formed an abiding love. 
Sensitive to atmosphere and a natural aesthete, 
she was to find in nature and the arts consola- 
tion and delight—but not all at once. At sixteen 
she suffered a terrible emotional and nervous 
crisis, for which her parents were surely to 
blame, and from which she was restored by a 
sympathetic psychotherapist. Soon she was to 
see something of high life. ‘Nearly every ball 
I went to was more or less a Court ball’, 
she writes, but life in pre-1914 Austria was not 
all balls: 
a middle-aged cavalry colonel who lent her 


Tristram Shandy and the poems of Rilke and . 


by developing her taste strengthened her self- 
esteem. 


An afternoon in June, 1914, brought what 


“life continually reverts to in my time: a sudden 
awakening from seeming security to the realisa- 
tion of menacing terror’. The world that she 
knew disintegrated, and in 1919 she began a 
new life with her husband, Alfons Purtscher, 
the painter. Their yicissitudes included poverty 
in Bayswater—they lived for several days on 
porridge. In 1933 they became naturalised 
British subjects. In occult studies and in writing 
books Countess Wydenbruck occupied her 
mind; she has written about Rilke and has 
translated T. S. Eliot into German. She looks 
back over her sixty-year perspective with a 
kind of interested melancholy and without com- 
plaint. She believes that ‘it is far more im- 
portant to give full scope to the life of the 
spirit than to assure the material conditions of 
the life of the body’. She writes like a lady and 
like an artist: the collaboration has produced a 
genuine and pleasing autobiography. 


Bantu Bureaucracy: A Study in Integra. 
tion and Conflict in the Political 
Institutions of an East African People. 


By Lloyd A. Fallers. Heffer. 30s. 
This study of the Soga people of Uganda takes 
up a theme that has now become central in 
social anthropological analysis: the manner in 
which a social system functions despite conflict 
between its groups and within its values. The 
first part of the book considers ‘ the inevitability 
of conflict between lineage and state ’; the second 
part deals with ‘a new conflict arising out of 
structural incompatability between both these 
institutions and the European-introduced con- 
ception of civil service bureaucracy ’. It is, per- 
haps, a result of the exploratory and isolated 
position in which anthropologists work, away 
on their own in the bush, that Dr. Fallers 
defines these ideas as ‘my’ hypotheses, though 
‘one would have thought they were already well- 
accepted and established in earlier literature. 
What Dr. Fallers has done that is novel is to 
formulate these ideas in the language of Weber 
and Talcott Parsons. The formulation is clari- 
fying in itself: unfortunately when-it is repeated 
as frequently as Dr. Fallers uses it, it seems in the 
end to come in the way of further analysis, by 
blocking the presentation of other interconnec- 
tions which are present in the political life of 
Sogaland. More seriously, Dr. Fallers, particu- 
larly i in his study of the modern political system, 


-is so concerned to demonstrate the ostensible 


and far more important to her was. 


novelty of his discovery that there -is a conflict 
between traditional standards of patronage and 
the ideals of western impersonal bureaucracy, 
that he misses the opportunity to compare the 
Soga situation with analyses produced in West, 
South, and Central Africa. 

But these egotistic weaknesses are common 
among anthropologists; and perhaps they 
demonstrate that anthropology cannot be a 
science in which each worker develops the work 
of his predecessors. Taken on its own, as a study 
and analysis of a single African tribal system in 
independence and into European tutelage, the 
book has high merit. It skilfully explicates the 
working of both traditional and modern political 
systems, where inconsistent and incompatible 
roles are thrust on specific officers. At many 
points there are challenging developments in 
research methods, as well as in analysis. The 
problems described are important to colonial 
officials and to all people concerned with what 
is happening in the world, for the development 
of new bureaucracies in Africa focuses attention 
on a wide range of activities. The analysis of 
these problems will also contribute to different 
specialised studies of political life. 


The Agincourt War 
By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35s. 

For aneamateur, starting in middle age to be- 
come a good modern historian is comparatively 
easy, though he must avoid various pitfalls. To 
become a good medieval historian is far more 
difficult, for obvious reasons. Lieut.-Colonel 
Burne has turned from modern to medieval 
history at an age well beyond the middle and 
has made a great success of it. It is true that 
his subject is limited and that medieval military 
history is easier than political, in which he 
deals sufficiently only to provide a background. 
The achievement is none the less. remarkable. 
He has made himself completely at home in 
his subject, fortified not merely by his per- 
sonal experience as a soldier but by an out- 
standing gift for the appreciation of military 
ideas and tactics. Moreover, though much of 
his subject is remote from modern experience 
and has to be explained from its foundations, 
his writing is so clear that he teaches while he 
records, without appearing to do the former. 
This book concludes his history of the Hundred 
Years War. The first was called The Crecy War 
and carried the story down to the Peace of 
Bretigny an 1360, which lasted some nine years. 
This break justifies the writer’s contention that 
the Hundred Years War was in fact two wars. 
There were indeed other breaks, some of con- 
siderable length, but they were brought about 
by truces which did not reach the stage of 
treaties. The great events which here stand out 
are Agincourt, Verneuil, the siege of Orleans 
and the appearance of Joan of Arc, the English 
recovery, and the final defeat. 

Lieut.-Colonel Burne starts with the long 
series of minor military events—minor in the 
sense that there was so little real fighting 
because the French would not fight—to which 
he gives the title of ‘ the Duguesclin War’. Here 
he is very brief. One can understand his be- 
coming bored with chevauchées and promen- 
ades, but he must be reproached with leaving so 
much untold. He says, truly, that the command 
of the sea passed to the French, but the reader 
needs more than a bare statement of the fact. 
It would not have taken much space to describe 
the effects of the Franco-Castilian naval union, 
the sacking of major English ports, and other 
events which were, after all, very much a part 
of the war. However, where there is land 
fighting on the continent to be considered 
Lieut.-Colonel Rurne never fails us. 
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x een’ aides and with the least taste for 
r any of the brothers. If so careful a 


: vohaas is Talbot, who is also the one 
ish figure of heroic stature in the estimation 
the the erro Lieut-Colonel Burne never falls 


The best of the commanders of the 
‘Hundred Years War were most practical men 


who handled their troops with skill and carried 


‘the art of war as high as it could well be carried 
with: the troops, the weapons, and the com- | 


- munications of the day. Generalship was mainly 
on the English side in the period of The Crecy 
a War; but it became less so in that of the present 


- yolume and towards the end of the war French 


_ Teadership was at least as good as ours. 
__ Of course we foreshorten the whole affair. A 
century is a century and war changes as much 
as anything else in its course. In ‘this case the 
changes were considerable. The knight who 
oe - fought at Castillon did not look in the least like 
‘the knight who had fought at Crecy. Plate had 
succeeded mail. It was far more resistant to an 
arrow or bolt. English archers could not hope 
to kill at ranges comparable to those at which 
_ they had triumphed at the beginfiing of the war. 
_ This was the first threat to their power as battle- 
beady Artillery also made an advance. The 
_ French improved their methods of recruitment, 
s _ and indeed no ardour would have won the war 
for them unless they had done so. Tactics, how- 
ever, changed less than might be expected. 4 
: Lieut-Colonel Burne is to be congratulated | 
; on a work—a~word which may cover his two’ 
_ volumes—which fills a complete void in English 
historical writing. It is not perfect, but it is 
good. In a space small relatively to the long 
_ period covered and the complexity of the sub- 
a ject, he has given us an account of the Hundred 


_ Years War which the scholar will appreciate — 


and the: intelligent ar, reader enjoy. 
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ace and the birds. His ack was first re 
- lished in 1934, and this revised edition, with 
beautiful drawings by Stanley Smith, is very 
_ welcome. It concludes with an ‘additional chap- 
ter in which Professor Renier, very gently, takes 
Dr. David Lack to task. 
The Taming of Genghis recounts the adven- 
“tures: and discoveries of the author during the 
training of a Gyrfalcon, the noblest and greatest 
of the falcons, brought from Iceland to the soli- 
tude of the Welsh Marches. ‘With the pere- 
‘grine, the merlin, the goshawk and the sparrow- 
“hawk modern falconers have a knowledge of 
training that comes directly from the past, but 
show to train a gyr and maintain it in health 
is largely a lost art’. This book tells how the 
author with great patience and skill recovered 
_ the ancient secrets, It is a most vivid and sym- 
- pathetic piece of writing, and a worthy com- 
panion to Laggard. 
_ The authors of A Partridge Year explain that 
this is neither a comprehensive monograph nor 
a scientific study, but a week-by-week account of 
how a partridge spends its life. They occupied 


six years watching partridges and recording: 


‘their observations: they have made a real con- 
tribution to ornithology, and especially to the 
subject of bird behaviour, by their careful 
account of things seen, though many of their 
interpretations of what they saw may be chal- 
lenged by the scientists, The book is. illustrated 
with twelve beautiful photographs by Com- 
mander Robertson, whose sudden death as the 
- book went to press is a grief to all who knew him. 


Piicads of the People: the Centenary 
History of Lewis’s. a. Asa Briggs. 
Batsford. 188. ; 


This is an exceedingly ao ane Las 
birthday-card. Its sponsors entrusted the pro- 
duction to Messrs. Batsford, who have issued a 
volume with a beautiful view of Ranelagh Street 
in 1825 asa wrapper, and no fewer than sixty 
full-page plates, . five of them coloured, as well 
as a dozen line drawings in the text. Even more 
intelligently, they induced Professor Briggs, the 
author of the History of Birmingham, to write 
the text. 
' The result is a book which. can Pe read with 
much enjoyment. The story begins with David 
Lewis, the emigrant to Liverpool from London, 
who possessed so many of the gifts of a show- 
“man as well as those of a business man—his most 
spectacular effort, the chartering in 1886 of the 
unfortunate Great Eastern as part of his Liver- 
_ pool International Exhibition, excited the admir- 
ation of F. T. Barnum—and established there a 
department store whose chief principles were low 
fixed selling price, ready exchange of goods 
_ found unsatisfactory, resistance to what is now 
called ‘resale price maintenance’, appeal to the 
widest possible public, and, at a later stage, 
central buying. (The fixed price system, however, 
was surely not quite as astonishing in the fifties 
as Professor Briggs implies; nearly sixty years 
earlier the young Robert Owen had recorded his 
surprise at the fixed prices of Stuart and 
‘Palmer’s on London Bridge.) It continues 
through his cautious and patriarchal successor 
Louis Cohen, who consolidated the stores in 
the various centres into a single empire which 
weathered the war years successfully, through the 
two younger Cohens in the developing ’twenties 


—to Lord Woolton and the crowning of the_ 


enterprise by the acquisition of Selfridge’s in 
1951. Perhaps the most revealing pieces of in- 
formation in the latter part of the story are, first, 
_ that Lewis’s emerged from the war in a state of 


mat ey 


'  air-raids, th 
in full 


rs 
‘e burned down’ in one of the 19 
Damage Commission paid 1 u 


ithi 
Se of Lewis’s cost-accounting system? 
Possibly. 


a number of interesting and amusing sidelights, 


as well as reflections, in the two chapters called 


* The Retail Revolution’ , on what has been hap- 
pening to public taste and consumption in the 


mation of shopkeepers over a hundred years. 


As a monograph-advertisement of a big enter- 
prise for the general reader, it could not have 
been better done. But, when that has been said, 
it remains a monograph-advertisement, with all 
that that implies, There is no criticism of any 
aspect of the firm’s history, other than a hint that 
Louis Cohen was inclined to be dictatorial and 
towards the end of his reign behind the times; 
there is no comparison with other firms or any 
study of labour relations, though we are informed 
at various points that Lewis’s were good em- 
ployers and inspired loyalty. The historical 
information, lively as it is, is scrappy. 


As It Was and World Without End — 
By Helen Thomas. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
. Always write of things that you know, Don’t 
write out of your head, but about something 
you have experienced, and if you write simply 
and truthfully it is bound to be interesting ”. 
So Edward Thomas would encourage his wife 
in her literary aspirations, Years later, when he 
was dead and she came to put down her 
memories of their life together, this advice stood 


her in good stead, The wonderful honesty and | 
simplicity of these two autobiographical books, 


now reprinted, and the love out of which they 
were born, gave wings to what might otherwise 
have seemed a rather humdrum account of day- 
to-day events. As it is, even the most ordinary 


things take on a new virtue in these pages, To 
read as joyous a book as this is a rare experi- E 


ence nowadays. 

But it is by no means simply an idyll. 
Frequently Edward Thomas would vanish 
for days to struggle alone with the- demon of 
melancholy that tortured his spirit, Coming 


back, he would deliberately wound his family — 


and himself with bitter words. This terrible 
frustration Mrs, Thomas ascribes partly to the 
uncreative, precarious hack-work which he was 
obliged to do; and it is true that later, when he 
had found himself as a poet and submitted to 
Army discipline, these dark moods never re- 


turned. Through all the chameleon years these 


two people never lost sight of their love for each 
other. One can only be grateful: for a book 
written with such human charity. 


Creatures of the Deep Sea 

By K. Gunther and K. Deckert. 

Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
This excellently illustrated book gives a very 
able exposition of what is known about the 
conditions in the great depths of the oceans 
and the creatures that live there. The deeps are 
a world of inky darkness and icy cold populated 
by creatures stranger than any nightmare of 
Hieronymus Bosch, feeding upon each other 
and the organic debris that drifts down from 
the upper layers of the sea or is swept out from 
the land—and upon the products of its bacterial 
decomposition. And this watery limbo covers 
the greater part of the surface of the globe. 


The price of Three Centuries of French Verse, reviewed 
in THE LISTENER of December 27, should have been given 
as 15s, 


fortnight, An indication of the - 


Professor Briggs’ knowledge of social history 
enables him to enliven his study of the firm with 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Face Values 


AFTER FACING the faces with which television 
liberally peoples my private life I find myself 
asking: ‘Are all these faces really necessary? ” 
Such a question doesn’t imply that I dislike the 
human face; on the contrary I find 
it, even when not beautiful, enor- 
mously interesting, and it-is for this 
reason that I can have too much of 
it, as I can have too much music, 
and too many pictures (meaning 
paintings). But, you may object, 
don’t I see countless more faces in 
the course of a day than I see in 
television? Perhaps, but few of these 
are actively claiming my close atten- 
tion. What then do I mean by un- 
necessary faces on television? Ugly 
faces? On the contrary, ugly faces 
are often more attractive than pretty 
ones. I mean those faces that add 
nothing to, and even detract from, 
the matter in hand. 

News for instance: in my inno- 
cent listening days I received News 
as emanating from an oracle, an 
almost superhuman source. . But 
nowadays I get the news from a 
chap who, it turns out, is merely 
human like myself, and the effect is 
that doubts creep in. I take what 
he tells me with a grain of salt. 
True, he is visibly reading the stuff, 
but—who knows?—perhaps he 
wrote it himself. Nor do I find that 
it improves matters when-he rings 
up a correspondent in the U.S.A. and we over- 
hear and oversee their conversation. I am well 
aware, of course, that he has a great deal of 
information and judgement at his disposal, but 
I am describing now not my rational but my 
irrational reaction to his visible presence, and 
my point is reinforced by the fact that those 
who read the News are expected to do so im- 
personally—with no suggestion of personal bias 
in their tone—and surely invisibility is a notable 
aid to the achievement of impersonality. Then 
there are the announcers of programmes, 
especially the ladies, the impact of whose visible 
presence and behaviour makes it difficult for 
me to switch my attention next moment to the 


Service Units, 


programme itself. It is like introducing a Beet- 
hoven Symphony by an uninspired little tune 
on the piccolo. 

On the other hand, how indispensable is Sir 
Gerald Kelly’s face, and not only his face but 
his entire presence, to ‘Sir Gerald Kelly. Re- 
members ’, in which he rambled delightfully and, 
it seemed, with entire spontaneity, about some 
of his early experiences as a painter. No pro- 


Scene from a dramatised documentary programme on the work of the Family 
televised on January 3, with (left to right) Ilona Ference as 
Molly Brown, Bernard Livesey as Robert, and Silvia Herklots as Sheila, the 


case worker 


gramme could have underlined more strongly 
the differences between visible and invisible 
talking. To take only one example: if Sir 
Gerald had been heard and not seen, we would 
have been embarrassed and alarmed by long 
pauses in which it would have seemed either 
that he had lost. his place in his script or that a 
technical hitch in transmission had cut him off, 
whereas visibility showed us Sir Gerald with 
bowed head and, one may suspect, with dia- 
bolical artfulness, searching among his memories 
for, what to tell us next, a spectacle which put 
the final touch to the informality, intimacy, and 
convincing naturalism of the performance. 

A series of five weekly programmes called 


As seen by the viewer in ‘ Put Away’ on January 1, the first of five weekly programmes on ‘ The Hurt 


Mind’: 


left, Christopher Mayhew interviewing a woman patient; right, a woman having brain-waves 
recorded on an electroencephalograph 


John Cura 


“The Hurt Mind’ set out to present, last week, 
clearer ideas than most of us possess about 
-mental disorders and their treatment, a project 
which can hardly fail to have beneficial results 
not only because many of our mental hospitals, 
in spite of great advances in the treatment of 
mental illness in recent years, are housed in 
out-of-date and lamentably insufficient buildings, 
but. also because very many of us are in- 
stinctively repelled and frightened 
by mental disorder. To realise this 
it is enough to think of such words 
as ‘mad’, ‘insane’, ‘maniac’, and 
even ‘neurotic’, and note our 
emotional reactions to them. 

In this first instalment Christo- 
pher Mayhew, who had made a 
short stay in a mental hospital so 
as to obtain first-hand information 
about conditions there and had 
talked to a number of | patients, 
described, with filmed illustrations, 
his experiences, His straightforward 
sincerity at once enlisted our sym- 
pathetic interest. And here television 
rightly reversed my complaint that 
‘it sometimes shows us unnecessary 
faces by withholding the faces of 
the patients he talked to. They sat 
with their backs to the camera. If I 
found myself constantly longing to 
see their faces it was with no idle 
curiosity but with a humane and 


their troubles, for a face can tell 
more than words say; and it 
was the same sympathy that made 
me applaud the reasons. for with- 
holding them. This is a_ series 
which I would recommend all 
viewers to follow. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA > 
Along the Gallery 


‘ My BoaT is on the shore, and my bark is on 
the sea...” No; not that Tom Moore, though 
I dare say the line of portrait-plays will reach 
him soon. (Hands up, please, all eager to act 
Byron.) Robert Oxton Bolt, in ‘A Man For 
All Seasons’, writes of Sir Thomas More, 
sometime Lord Chancellor, who died for his 
honesty, for conscience’ sake, refusing to ‘in- 
cline to the King’s pleasure’. 

One tires of this. King, the square-faced 
Tudor bully. So many actors, in so many plays, 
have sought to clamp him into the Holbein 
mask. Only a year or two ago, in sound-drama, 
I was begging relief from Henry and his reign; 
and now here, as if to mock, he has turned up 
on the television screen, forcibly growled, I 
agree, by Noel Johnson. The actor, without too 
much heavy ‘mugging’, Holbein-parade, could 
hint at the royal wrath, the thundercloud’s anvil 
looming ever above the Court. We did not see 
much of Henry (and, remarkably, Anne was 
absent). One shot of the Tudor profile—it is 
pleasant to use that overworked word in its true 
sense for once—does haunt the mind from Peter 
Dews’ production of a charged, brief play. 

Henry, on or off, must govern any tale of his 
world; but here the centre is More. For a very 


long time he had not his full hour on the Eng-— 


lish stage, except in a piece from the Shake- 


« 


sympathetic desire to learn more of © 


speare Apocrypha that lately we have both seen 
in the theatre and heard on the air—for the sake, 
I think, of its ‘Hand D’ speech, though there is 
more in the chronicle than this. Within the last 
two decades three or four other plays have 
arrived; and More had some scenes at the Bir- 
mingham Repertory last spring in an Anne 
Boleyn chronicle by Peter Albery, much the best 
of recent Tudor portraits. He was acted then 
by Bernard Hepton; now, the same artist, in ‘A 
Man For All Seasons’, has offered a persuasive, 
subtly quiet impression of a figure that the 
clumsy could thrust into Heepishness. More 
could so easily appear very ’umble. Thanks to 
Mr. Hepton, though I cannot say the writing 
of the piece was especially potent, he kept his 
stand. as a man of dignity and principle. (Much 
in this form of chronicle rests on the acting: 
the narrative must move between fixed points, 
for we know that nothing can wrench history, 
that the author cannot fade out on some mad 
clése-up of Henry, Anne, and Thomas clinking 
pasteboard goblets.) 


There were other sound things: Nancie 
Jackson’s loyal and anxious wife; a few 
moments for a _ high-pressure, blood-orange 


Wolsey (Peter Woodthorpe). Others, stray false 
emphases apart (‘a dangerous man’) held the 
mind, and Mr. Dews manoeuvred 
his cameras with selective imagina- 
tion. More’s lonely passage to the 
scaffold transcended any amount of 
crowd work. ‘A very learned worthy 
gentleman Seals errors with his 
blood’—the phrase from ‘The 
Booke of Sir Thomas More’ filled 
the memory: laurel, then, for actor 
and producer. 

On down the gallery. I stayed 
longer, but with less satisfaction, 
before the next portraits: Pauline 
Viardot and Turgenev from ‘The 
End of the Summer ’. The play took 
ninety minutes to say very little. 
Although I would welcome a re- 
vival of ‘A Month in the Country’, 
I cannot pretend that Turgenev’s 
own affair is enthralling, or that 
Denis Constanduros enlivened the 
characters. ‘What a lot of love!’ 
mused Chekhov’s Dorn; and that 
is all I can say of the emotional 
frets at the’ Viardots’ house. Bar- 
bara Burnham produced elegantly. 
Mary Ellis, without the big mouth 

and coarse lips and the ‘enormous 
black almond-shaped unfathomable 


*A Man for All Seasons’ on January 1, with Noel Johnson as King 
; Henry VIII and Bernard Hepton as Sir Thomas More 


THE EISTENER 


eyes” we are told Pauline had, 
sought earnestly for a charac- 
ter. Turgenev (Ferdy Mayne), 
melancholy and _ infatuated, 
seemed to be what, in my native 
village, we would call ‘ tossed 
up in mist’: he would have 
got on with Trigorin. .Dudy 
Nimmo, as the - sacrificed 
daughter, had a touching wist- 
ful quality: she could stand the 
fierce light that beats upon the 
close-up. There were two living 
performances by William Dev- 
lin and Barbara Everest; but it 
was not an occasion for excite- 
ment. 

‘Vanity Fair’ is growing as 
it ought, and even a ‘ naughty 
superfluity’ of studio clatter 
did: not distract me from the 
scene at Miss Crawley’s: 
Marda Vanne pinked the 
woman swiftly. Joyce Redman’s 
eyes continue to gleam as Becky 
prospects for gold; Alan Badel’s 
Rawdon can offer a receipt for that popular 
mystery known to the world as a Heavy Dra- 
goon; and the singing of ‘ Sweet Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill’ went as well as ever it does’ in 
‘Peter Pan’. 

I duly met the Grove Family during its 
allotted twenty minutes a week (whence, I 
wonder, my odd idea that other programmes had 
to fight for screen-room?). This was an unas- 
suming episode about the sale of a house, 
something that could have done with the in- 
vention of, perhaps, an O. Henry in his Jeff 
Peters vein. ‘Secombe’s Year’, except when 
Harry Secombe and Terry-Thomas yodelled at 
each other, was prodigiously dull. It should have 
been ‘a merry folishe tale’, Whose phrase is 
that? Why—I have the crib—Sir Thomas 
More’s in ‘A Dialogue of Comfort Against 
Tribulation’ (by which he did not mean what 
I mean). J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Ideal Homes 


LAST WEEK all three programmes were variously 
concerned with the impact of ideals—religious, 
patriotic, and international—on family life. Was 


Scene from ‘The End of the Summer’ on January 6, with Ferdy Mayne 
as Turgeney, Mary Ellis as Madame Viardot, and Dudy Nimmo (seated) as 


Paulinette 
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the Drama Department helping us to weigh the 
pros and cons of New Year resolutions? I had 
fairly clear recollections of the first English stage 
productions of the main plays in the Third, 
Light, and Home Services. As Ibsen wrote 
‘Brand’ in 1864, that might put me among the 
ancients. In fact what claimed to be the first 
English production was given by Cambridge 
A.D.C. no longer ago than 1945. 

‘Brand’ was never intended for the stage, 
apparently, and the B.B.C. was careful to call it 
anything but a play. We heard a radio adapta- 
tion of a stage version—a free one in English 
rhyming verse by James Forsyth—of Ibsen’s 
dramatic poem. The work held the stage well at 
Cambridge, and I hope one day to meet Mr. 
Forsyth’s excellent text in the theatre. The ulti- 
mate avalanche can be persuasively suggested: by 
lighting in silhouette, a box of sliding stones, 
one or two garden rollers, and a few handfuls 
of dust! The rest of the play has no such in- 
soluble problems of stagecraft as Peer Gynt’s 
shipwreck. But that final scene on the symbolic 
mountain, with the Ice Church, the mad girl, ~ 
the spirit voices, and the avalanche (is this where 
Auden got the idea for ‘F.6’?) is ideal radio 
material and was powerfully evoked in Val 
Gielgud’s production in the Third Programme. 

Shaw contended that in ‘ Brand’ Ibsen ‘ defi- 
nitely, if. not yet quite consciously, takes the 
field against idealism.” Raymond Williams lately 
contradicted him: ‘Its significant conclusion is 
the impossibility of fulfilling the vocation of the 
ideal under “the load of inherited spiritual debt”’’, 
There’s something to be said on both sides. 
Shaw is hard to square with Ibsen’s own declara- 
tion, ‘Brand is myself in my finest moments’. 
But were we meant to admire the fanaticism of 
the priest who refuses to go to his mother’s 
death-bed, sacrifices child and wife rather than 
desert his outpost, and whose battle-cry, ‘ All or 
Nothing’, is denounced by the spirit’ he meets 
on the mountain at the end? 

One can agree with Mr. Williams that English 
versions are too tailored to the Shavian stand- 
point. Brilliant abridgement is one thing. But if 
you omit the nameless man who moves Brand to 
stay at the cost of-his child’s life: 


For here stand I, a single man, 
And say, Desert me if you can! 
I, too, have got a soul; I look 
To you... 


you make Brand’s crucial decision turn on the 
doctor’s reproach of inconsistency. That is not 
adaptation but mutilation. Stephen 
Murray was in key with this un- 
sympathetic interpretation, which is 
not to say that his beautifully 
delivered performance did not move 
us. There. was no_ sky-aspiring, 
heart-stirring idealism in the ‘ black 
snowman’ of the early scenes, only 
the grim, censorious reserve of the 
fanatic, I should have thought the 
people of the fjord would have been 
glad to see this pastor go, long 
before he leads them up the moun- 
tain path. As the freeze deepened, 
Mr. Murray grew into a severe but 
not insensitive spiritual Samson. 
This was the-faith that moves moun- 
tains—to fall and crush the mere 
man who dares move them. Fay 
Compton was in overpowering form 
as Brand’s miserly mother, Ursula 
Howells made a poignant and con- 
vincing girl-wife, and June Tobin 
did the crazy Gerd with blood- 
chilling effect. 

To Brand the common round of 
self-seeking and compromise was 
contemptible. Noél Coward’s Clap- 
ham Common ‘Cavalcade’ of an 


a 


B. B.C. Critics’ Discussion 


’ 


SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


THE VANISHING HERO. “ Very interesting. and very 
idiosyncratic.” —-PAMELA HANSFORD-JOHNSON. “ Tremend- 
ously stimulating.’—ROGER MANVELL. “ Brilliant.”— 
R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. “ Extraordinarily stimulating.”— 
LANCE SIEVEKING. “ The analyses of the individual novelists — 


are fascinating and very, very acute.”—-GERALD Bae ‘ 
i : ; (21/- net) 


4 


af to choose : 


a 


On weekdays between January 21 and March 4, thirty- 
one famous industries and business firms will be making 
a series of careers announcements in the Manchester 
Guardian. They will each take a whole page to describe 
‘in full the careers and prospects they offer to those about 
to earn a living. This annual feature covers every section 
of industry and includes openings for both the scientist 
and the arts student. ; 

. In addition, the ‘classified’ section of the Manchester 
Guardian presentsa genérous rangeofcareeropportunities =m 
all the year round. And, of course, its editorial columns are 

read for their sense and sincerity at all times. Spare copies | 

of the Manchester Guardian are apt to vanish with speed é 
—why not place a tegullar order with your newsagent? 


THE GREAT TUDORS 


IKKATHARINE GARVIN (editor). “Includes chapters by 
Belloc, R. W. Chambers, Dover Wilson, Harold Child and 
David Mathew which would confer distinction on any book.” 
—BIRMINGHAM POST. : 


. (25/- net) 


GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


THE STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. “ The English novel 
in the grand _ style.’ —-SUNDAY TIMES. “The period atmo- 
sphere is brilliantly caught, the characters rounded and 
living, the story exciting.”—-NEW STATESMAN. 


(18/- net) 


SOMETIME, NEVER 


“Three fantasy stories by skilled writers,’ WILLIAM 
GOLDING, JOHN WYNDHAM,:- MERVYN PEAKE. 


“Tn the top class & imaginative writing.” —IRISH TIMES. 
(12/6 net) . 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Australia—University of Sydney ROBERT BEVAN 


Applications are invited for the position 
of LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MUSIC. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £1,200—£80—£1,750 (Australian) 
per annum, for a Senior Lecturer £1,800 
—£70—£2.150 (Australian) per annum. 
In each case cost of living adjustment 
will be allowed (£81 men, £61 women). 
The salary is subject to deductions under 
the State Superannuation Act. Com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and’ experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Finance available for home purchase 


Open till 19 January 


‘Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 10-6; 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. 


Admission 1/- 
(admits to Gaudier-Brzeska also) 


CANCER— 


is it caused by a virus? 


RTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 


HENRI GAUDIER-BRZESKA 


to married male members of staff. 

Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1.- 

The closing date for the receipt of 
applications in Australia and London, 
is 29th January, 1957. 


Showing the 
CHAPPELL 
CONCERT 
GRAND at 
the City of 
London ; 
Guildhall 


Sid ; 
PIANIST OF Telusisian Concert Broadcast 
ame 
PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 
AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano,” 
“Piano Technique,” etc. 
4 Writes: ‘“‘The Piano at the Guildhall 
- was a delight to play upon.” 
Name of nearest agent, etc., from: 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO., LTD. 


To find the answer to this vital question, the greatest 
virus experts in this country are devoting all their time 
to intensive investigation. And they are helped by 
having the latest equipment—often very costly—for the 
study of the infinitesimally tiny virus. 


Virus research is only one branch of cancer research 
which is being constantly carried out by the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign. One ‘As y—and may it be 
soon!—all this tireless work will have its reward 
Cancer must yield its secret. - 


Meanwhile, we ask you to play your part in cancer 
research. How? By giving us some money, however 
little. Without constant funds, research would have 
to cease. 


We ask for Legacies; and for heques, notes, postal 
orders, stamps. Please address to Sir-Charles Lidbury, 
Hon. Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
(Dept. L.S.7), 11 Grosvenor Crescent, London, pa 


or give to your local Committee. | 


- 


BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER 
CAMPAIGN 


2 Patron: Her Majesty the Queen. President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucestee 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 - 


Open till 19 January 


Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 10-6: 
_ Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. 


Admission 1]- — 
(admits to Bevan also) 


YOU can paint in Oils — 
with HAYWARD VEAL ~ 


as your personal tutor 


at home in your spare time! 


It’s fun... it’s relaxing often ‘the perfect 
hobby !- The instruction is so.clear, so simple, 
so personal that it’s like having the famous 
artist right there at your ite Me to ign you 
every inch of the way. 


Never before has there been so, 

a method of teaching you right in your 
own home. Quickest, surest way to_ 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal on i 


Painting prospectus to:— 


. 


treatment in the Light Programme — 


dle age. When he cpa to his Aa pal’s 
mless query, “Where’djer go? ’>—‘ Ramsgit! ’, 
we laughed at the anti-climax. Missing the pathos ~ 
of the first line, the B.B. Cc. production lost both 


— That was typical of ie baed a handling. 
this common comedy, ideals of any other 
nd are the enemy. The’ -son has a mild attack 
f communism and grows out of it. A lugubrious 


sed a favourite Coward line that I remember 


as: ‘Judgin’ from. _ your breathin’, Sylvia, I. 


eae 


uld say you was ‘ 


“in error 


“mew series, ‘No Place Like Home ’—in the 
Fight mark you! The Home might have re- 
turned the compliment by christening its new 
drama series, ‘Let There be Light’. In fact it is 
‘called ‘ Against the Wind’ and started on Satur-- 
_ day with Roger Macdougall’s ‘ Escapade’, The 
author of ‘ The Gentle Gunman’ had the happy: 
motion of showing us an Aggressive Pacifist. 
This Brand-and-water idealist has nearly suc- 
ceeded i in wrecking his own farnily life when his 
son Icarus disappears from school, It turns out 
he has Pinched a ' *plane and flown to a United 
Nations meeting with an ultimatum from his 
_ schoolfellows that they won’t fight, An amusing 
and moving comedy, adroit in disarming pre-. 
~ judice before it makes its peace appeal. I thought 
*when it was first acted four years ago that it 
_ dodges the snags too easily. I still do, But I 
prefer Macdougall’s pacifism-made-easy to the 
~ proletarian jingoism of Coward’s ‘we'll fight 


_ fifty wars if need be’ (from a base in Bermuda?). 
heed Wright’s production and the company 


followed the style of the stage production, even’ 
down. to making the ubiquitous reporter a 
Welshman. 


ee <i Be Roy WALKER 
4 : : 
pine SPOKEN WORD 
: tis “On Tape 
It Is ‘NOT such a Soca: time since B.B.C. sound 
_ programmes began to exploit the possibilities of 
‘the ‘mobile tape-recorder on any scale. The 
method of casual, but edited, conversation won 
3 _ its spurs after the success of the W. R. Rodgers’ 
Programmes on Yeats, Joyce, and Shaw; but, 
mow, ‘I am a tape-recorder’ might be the cry. 
ms scores of B.B.C. men as they make their 
| into private homes, West Indian rum- 
parlours, Yarmouth trawlers, or Alaskan uranium — 
nps. Last week the Home Service and Third 
rogramme had two fine examples of the sort 
feature that couldn’t exist without the tape-_ 


ith American folk music, each touched 
common n_ theme: the place of Negro — 


» M2 agree again. Wholehearted — 
yn ce net help. on Coward: Buensclf | 


oop takes up Christian Science—but there I — 


© This Happy Breed’ was the first play ina. 


ain 
iewed a Nees woman who had defied rit 
legal ban and taken her children to a white 


school, causing race riots in the process, For her 


there was no doubt that if Negroes didn’t fight 
to enforce the Supreme Court’s ruling at this 
point they would, within the next five: years, 
have returned to something equivalent to slavery. 
_ The Mayor of Clay, who has refused to*accept 


_ the ruling, spoke some of the most disturbing 


_ sentences I have ever heard. Of desegregation he 
‘said: ‘It’s never been done and we're not fix- 


ing to start that now. If it’s forced on us we ‘ul 
take our kids away from school. A few years’ 


loss of education is a small] price to keep our 
.arace white’. 

In Louisville, on the other hand, everyone has 
been amazed at the ease with which coloured 
children have so far been absorbed into the life 
of the white schools. But I sensed an invisible 


of the headmaster when he explained that the 
lack of what he called ‘ background’ among the 
Negro children would bring about a gradual 
lowering of educational standards. What will the 
good citizens of Louisville think when this 
becomes clear? There seemed to be, even in this 
kindly, humane man, something of the deep- 
_rooted fear that desegregation will produce 
future generations with values_ entirely 


different from those that dominate today, It 


is too easy a solution to retort ‘ ie thank 
God for that’. 
Negro intellectuals, especially tii se from the 
New World, are constantly complaining that 
white cultural domination has reduced their own 
culture to something despised and marginal. 
‘However much you may mention Picasso and 
the Negro place in the musée imaginaire, they 
point with justification to all that the European 
colonisers did to create feelings of inferiority by 
destroying indigenous cultures and what little of 
African culture could be transported to the New 
World. The most interesting part of Mr. Alan 
Lomax’s enthralling programme on American 
folk music was about the extent to which African 
music has contributed to what he called the 
* Afro-British hybrids ’. ; 
For the last twenty years Mr. Lomax has 
devoted his life to collecting folk music on disc 
or tape, and he played a selection from his 
archives, with a narration. He showed that while 
American Indian music remained absolutely 
isolated, African music mixed naturally with 
_, folk songs from Ireland and Scotland—and to 
a lesser extent England—to produce all that is 
best in the folk music of the United States. To 
hear the singers of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia and the true cowboy songs of the 
plains was to have a potent glimpse of what lies 
behind the Admass civilisation of the States, 
and to realise the utter bogusness of what is 
served up by the Admass as ‘ folk culture’. This 
haunting, beautiful music may be an instance of 
the marginal sub-culture which Negro intellec- 
tuals resent, but at least it is an admirable fruit 
of racial desegregation. 


~ Rock ’n’ Roll is the latest and most extreme © 


* form of this hybrid—hill-billy mixed with old 
jazz. I’ve been told that older generations look 
with horror on their children’s delight in it. Is 
their horror just another expression of the 
_ rooted, unacknowledged fear that the values of 
future generations will have their Negro contri- 
bution, at least in the South? Both these pro- 
grammes made one feel that miscegenation here 
will, in a couple of centuries; have reached the 
same stage that: it has reached today in countries 
_ . like Mexico and Brazil. 


.- 


MIcHAEL Swan 


One SEES IN IMAGINATION Mr. C Be Moeeees £ 


worm in the rose. There was anxiety in the voice — 


calling his staff together at the year’s end and, 


in ringing tones, urging them to new adventure. 


And it is really astonishing, when all that has 
been done is considered, how much there is 
still to do. The programme for the first quarter 
of the New Year explores, among other things, 


. the harpsichord works of the ‘great’ Francois 


Couperin, some of the less familiar operas of 
Richard Strauss, modern song-cycles that have 
not, most of them, been heard here before, and, 
by way of scraping the barrel, a series of Clarinet 


- Sonatas by Reger which may quite well turn out 


to be better worth hearing than the rather for- 


. bidding reputation of the composer would 


suggest. What is more, there is an opera by 
Meyerbeer—‘ Les Huguenots’ done in Italian 
last Sunday on which comment must be deferred 
—and Gluck’s ‘ Paride ed Elena’. 

The season began as the old year ebbed away, 
with Strauss’ ‘Die Agyptische Helena’, the last 
but one of the operas written in collaboration 
with von Hofmannsthal, It is a work that has 
never been produced in England and, though it 
has kept its place in the Straussian canon at 
Munich it has rarely been heard elsewhere, The 
reason for its neglect is not far to seek. The 
libretto is about as unintelligible as it is possible 
to be in all that concerns dramatic motivation, 
and is astonishingly weak in construction as well. 
That von Hofmannsthal thought it, as we were 
informed, the best of his librettos can only be 
explained on the principle that a parent often 
has a special affection for a defective child. 


I have always understood that Strauss, fol- 


lowing Euripides, wished to treat the subject of 
Helen’s legendary sojourn in Egypt—she was 
supposed to have been spirited there, while a 
phantom Helen accompanied Paris to Troy—in 
a burlesque manner, more or less in that of 
Offenbach, But Hofmannsthal insisted on turn- 
ing it into the serious, and obscurely presented, 
essay on the theme that true happiness can be 
attained only by facing the facts, the realities of 
life. : 

One can imagine that Aithra with her atten- 
dant Mussel, that repository of all knowledge, 
and the handsome Sheikh of the desert and his 
even handsomer son might, as comic characters, 
have been highly entertaining. We should not 
have bothered to enquire too closely into the 
motives of their actions. But turn Aithra into 
a beneficent, if not very efficient (for she allows 
Helen to go off with the wrong potion packed in 
her bag-for-the-night) Sorceress who smoothes 
everything out, including Helen’s wrinkles and 
her golden hair—and not only does one begin 
to ask ‘Why this?’ and ‘ Why that? ’, but one 
begins also to yawn. As to the Mussel, one 
asks: What on earth is Erda, that most Delphic 
of Oracles, who knows everything but won’t 
tell, doing in a sea-shell? 

Confronted with this strange farrago of half- 
baked allegory; Strauss could only pour out 
streams. of luscious music for the concerted 
sopranos. Of Menelaus, who never quite knows 
what he is doing or what he wants, Altair, who 
knows what he wants to the extent of taking no 
notice when his son is treacherously murdered, 
except to opine that that is one rival out of the 
way, Strauss makes little or nothing. And though 
his music for the sopranos is always, at any 
given point, beautiful as sound, it becomes cloy- 
ing, and in the end exasperating, when for page 
after page the voices sustain their slow, treacly 
Phrases in long notes over the ‘ Devonshire 


cream’ orchestration. 


Such music needs superb singing, and this 
was mostly lacking in the performance given by 
the Bavarian State Opera under Joseph Keilberth, 
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B = vay till you’ve seen 
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A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS HOW > 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 
approval of the Board of Trade. 
THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
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hear the Philips Recordergram Major. Why? Because hee? 
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_ © Choice of t two tape speeds; the slower speed 
allows three hours’ performance to be 
recorded on one tape. 


© Extremely high quality of reproduction at 
| either speed. ~ 


e Accurate programme indicator. 
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© “Magic Eye” control indicates correct 


recording level. 7 aes 


© Good modern design with simple 
- push-button controls. : 


@ Remarkably light i in jcrcrads and easly 
portable. 


_ @ — The price includes a highly SenSttbVe 6 Fw 
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really ‘ on anirtat her music, though © 
parts of attendants and elves were well — 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Hermann Uhde, and 
d Holm did all that can be done with the © 
characters of | ‘Menelaus, Altair, and 


ah TAS Se } 
- * ~ -«¥ : _ 
ee the, sat 4 


s 


RODDED by a character Bite Public 
‘Opinion, the hero of ‘Orphée aux 
; <= -Enfers’ reluctantly consents to go in 
search of the Eurydice whom he does 
not eile want to see; and Offenbach makes him 
launch forthwith into the tune of ‘Che fard 
senza. Euridice’ from Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’. It is as 
though the nineteenth century were consigning 
to the realm of burlesque not only classical 
legend itself but the addiction of earlier com- 
posers to it. Yet in our own century, doubtless 
largely because of the additional dimensions dis- 
covered in them by modern psychology and 
anthropology, Greek myth and Greek drama 
have re-established their hold on the eansical and 
non-musical stages alike. 

So Apollo’s pursuit of Daphne, and her 
metamorphosis into a laurel tree—forming the _ 


plot of the earliest of all known operas, Peri’s © % 


‘La’ ‘Dafne’ (1597), and of the earliést German» 


opera (by Schiitz, 1627)—provided the plot also 


of Richard Strauss’ ‘Daphne’, produced in 
Dresden in October 1938. There it formed a 


double bill with Strauss’ ‘ Friedenstag ’, though. 


this had been first staged at Munich three ~ 
‘Daphne’ 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ 


months previously. Strauss had worked on the 
two operas ‘concurrently. The librettist of both, 
as also of ‘Die Liebe der Danae’ (Strauss’ next 
opera -to be composed) | was Joseph Gregor. 
as ees works followed 

_ (Dresden, - 1936), adapted from Ben 
Hence play ‘The Silent Woman’ by Stefan 


Zweig. As a Jew, Zweig was anathema to the 
According to Friedrich von Schuch, Wd 


Nazis. 
Richard Strauss not only insisted that Zweig’s 


name must nevertheless (and against the inten- 
tions of the Dresden management) be given its 
due place on the bills of his opera; he also wrote 


at 


remarks offepsive to the Nazis in a private letter - 


sh was intercepted—and which caused Hitler 
cel his projected visit to the premiére. 
uch offers no outside. evidence to confirm 
story, however, and it is hard to reconcile 
two undoubted facts: first, Strauss con- 
ch the work with the Dresden Opera (from 


» Reucker, to whom Strauss had in 1933- 
ted ‘ Arabella ’); secondly, he took as his’ 
cow ‘librettist Gregor, who in his book. Richard 
Strauss, der Meister der Oper (1939), accom- 
the remarkable “task of discussing ‘Die ~ 
cont Frau’ _ without — even mentioning 
information on ‘he composition of ‘ Daphne’. 
exist which show not only the com- 
$ forming, but the extent to which 


“Die ‘schweigsame- 


es Gres book, nevertheless, i isa prime source 
evoking the majesty of Olympus and the gods. 


auss WaS away wae ator much of the . 


posi Shostakovich’s First: Symphony, a 
work of such abundant vitality. that a certain 
- looseness of construction does not matter. It still 


‘sounds as fresh and youthful as it did when 


it first burst on the -astonished -world thirty 
years ago. 

Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony in the same pro- 
gramme should have a like freshness and youth- 
_ ful vitality, but Malko’s handling of it was 
~ heavy and unresilient, and the work went flat 
like a soufflé that has ‘failed to rise. Mozart was 
also” eepreertites in a concert of chamber-music 


= ; 


2a - Daphne: Myth and Opera eases = 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


he Failed his librettist. Three successive drafts of 
_ the libretto had to be written. The first draft, 
Strauss wrote, ‘lacks a big explanatory scene 
between Apollo, Leukippos .[Daphne’s mortal 
lover], and Daphne. . . This must be a Kleist- 
like scene, dark and mysterious. ‘Nothing must 
take place behind the scenes, not even the killing 
of. Leukippos. Theatre and not literature! ’ 
Again, ‘When Daphne has recognised the 
god, she must die a kind of Liebestod before the 
transformation takes place’, And: ‘He 
approaches Daphne, who feels infidelity in his 
kiss; she recoils from the impure god as a mere 
creature of instinct and of nature’. As Strauss is 
writing, one almost imagines him recalling the. 
letters sent fo him more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury before by MHofmannsthal, during the 
_creation of ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’: ‘To him 
3acchus] she gives herself, mistaking him for 
th—he proyes to be at once Death and Life 
‘for her—unveils the i immense abysses of Nature 
herself, whom. he represents as a magician, an» 
enchantres$ who has transformed this poor little 
Ariadne . . .” (Paul England’s translation). 
In the importance. of its recognition scene 
“indeed provides a direct link with 
(and, as Gregor himself 
said, with ‘ Elektra’). But the god in love is not 
Bacchus this time, but his complement and rival, 
Apollo. Yet Bacchus (Dionysos in his Greek 
form) is present too. The action takes place at — 
the time of his festival, and in Leukippos both 
Gregor and Strauss recognised a representation 
of Dionysos. Indeed Strauss in one letter 
actually refers to Leukippos as Dionysos by 
“mistake; and he also writes that in killing 


_Leukippos, Apollo ‘kills the dionysiac element 


in himself’. It is a purification of which the 
symbol is: Daphne’s redemption through her 
“metamorphosis. 

- For in the opera it is Apollo himself who, 
invoking Zeus, procures the transformation of 
Daphne. In the original myth—as told in Ovid, 
_ Pausanias, and elsewhere—the transformation is— 
effected by Peneios or Gaea, Daphne’s father 


Nazis had driven out Fritz Busch and»._and mother, to rescue her from Apollo. Peneios 


is at once a demi-god and a river; Gaea is a 
_ person, but she is also Earth—and Strauss gives 
her appropriately Erda-like music. There is in-. 
deed—despite the fact that ‘Daphne’ is often 
hailed as the first flowering of late, ‘serene’ 

Strauss—a good deal of Wagner here, particu- 
larly in the Tristanesque, upward-pushing 
semitones of the love-music and in the music 


The scoring includes an alphorn (representing 
the work of the shepherds who supply the 
‘Chorus . and peering) and, for a few brief 


r, and ;wydion Bink? Lest the. ear 
my, soa darkly glowing sounds (which 
well do), Miss Gwendolen Mason pro- _ 


Gicled. ast the right antidote with Sraneliage on 
_ her harp. 

_ Another curiosity was the 
_ottavino by Vivaldi, played by Wilfred Smith 
with the London Chamber Orchestra under 
Anthony Bernard, as to which one may misquote 


Rosina— Uno. piccolo molto fa’ which, being 
interpreted, eans ‘One piccolo goes a long 


‘DyneLey Hussey 


% 


ake oa x ‘*Dophne’ will i broadcast in the Third Programme at 5.45. “p.m. on Sundays January 13 


bars” whee KsSilo sees Daphne, an organ. The 


basset-horn,.an instrument for which -Strauss — 
‘had a special-affection all his working life, is 


heard not only as a soloist—answering the oboe’s 
very opening phrase, for instance—but in wood- 
wind ensemble. This woodwind ensemble, heard 
-in the introduction and at Daphne’s first appear- 
ance, provides a special beauty ‘in the score; 
so do the Passages for much-divided strings. 


‘The opening phrase on the oboe, just referred 


to, begins: 


The relation to Daphne’s expression of longing 
for unity with nature 


‘O bleib 


ge-lieb- ter Tag! 


will be remarked, The opening phrase makes 
frequent recurrences throughout the opera, and 
shines peacefully from the final pages of the 
score, when—by an inspiration that came to 
Strauss late in the process of composition— 


the tree which was Daphne sings on the stage 


Beales and alone. 


Reading, . or, et us face it, browsing discursively 
through From .the World of Music—essays from 
‘The Sunday Times by Ernest Newman, selected 
by Felix Aprahamian (Calder, 15s.)—one says in 
time: Happy the great writer who can-rely on some 


pious youngster to go through the vast accumula-’ 


tion of his periodical papers and make a representa- 


- tive small collection of this kind. It is just twenty 


years ago that Steuart Wilson did that service for 
his ageing friend Fox Strangways of The Observer 
and now Felix Aprahamian serves up some of the 
best and. most pungent articles by Ernest Newman, 
contributed week in, week out for the last thirty-six 
years to the columns of The Sunday Times. In his 
foreword, which starts with the name of Thomas 
Carlyle ‘and names ‘Wagner only twice, Ernest 
Newman describes the work of his volume’s 
accoucheur as a painful and tedious task. It must 
have been a difficult one to reject so much and 
include’ so little. The book is companionable, not 
perhaps for the bedside since it provokes the kind 
of thought that banishes sleep, but certainly for the 
occasional table in the study. There are sections on 
criticism, On opera, On composers, and on general 
topics. The selector has in particular performed one 
minor miracle, which is clever of him, if only to 
quell the exuberant spleen of our contemporaries. 
Out of these forty-seven essays only four deal 
specifically with Wagner. 
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** We're taking no chances with 
colds this winter’ 


““We’re building up our 
resistance with the new 


Haliborange Tablets" 


Vitamins A, C and D for adults and 


THE LISTENER ae JANUARY 10 1957 


‘Nothing more to pay on the house!” 


When David died, I was left with only a small pension to provide 


older children * for two young children—and there was still a mortgage of £1,500 
All three resistance vitamins in one tab- *The oil-soluble vitamins A and D are on the house. 
let—Vitamins A,C andD.The vitamins — minutely subdivided in the process of Then came the call—from the district manager of the Pruden- 
are homogenised* for complete assimi- homogenisation. Hence they are more tial. I shall never forget my feeling of relief as I listened to him 


lation and are thus easy to absorb. The 
tablets are small, and orange favoured— 
as pleasant to suck. as sweets. They are 
non-fattening and do not repeat. Make 
a family habit of taking one every day. 


Your most effective way of keeping colds at bay 


MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYSLTD., LONDON, E.2 
The makers of the famous Haliborange for children HT2ER 


easily and more readily absorbed and 

Haliborange Tablets produce the maxi- 

mum protective effect of the vitamins. 

25 for 3/9 - 100 (family size) 11/6 
from all chemists 


—no more payments on the house! 
It’s wonderful to feel so secure—and all because David had 
taken out one of the Prudential’s mortgage protection policies. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


Do your desk-work whilst relaxed in your 
favourite armchair! 

**Lap-tab"’ the revolutionary new folding 
armchair table is ideal for reading or writing 
by those who must take work home. The 
telescopic leg is adjustable to suit 
individual requirements. In the sick room 
the ‘‘Lap-tab”’ is ideal for invalids. 

The 30"—19" steel table top is covered 
with non-skid beige felt and has channels 
provided for pens and ash-trays, 

making the table a first-class practical job 
which is attractively finished. 


Priced £5.1.5 Carriage Paid (U.K. only). 


Brit. Patent Nos. 615114, 735255 & 752177 
Send for illustrated folder. 
You like it or we refund your money. 


folding Aumechule table 


LAP TAB LTD., HASLUCKS GREEN RD., 
SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


HOW TOWRITE.. 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new: helpful articles specially designed 
to.achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by _ writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and =~ 
experience of experts in every field of 

saleable writing. Increase your income SKETCHING > 2 meso 
by learning how to write effectively 

3. . for magazines and newspapers, for for Pleasure and Profit 
book publishers, for radio and T.V; 


The easiest and most successful way is 
by Press Art School Postal Courses. 


FRE Send or for free soles They have trained more famous 
What’s In It for You! artists than any other school of the TRAVELLING 
THE WRITER, 124, NEW kind. Whether you are a Beginner, 
Advanced Student, interested in 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Eecual orks Bieter ees PRISON... 
F s P other branch of Art, I have a Course for 
Write after reading The Writer Jou Wiile otarnthe- Prospeuneeata Driven through the restless night, jolted 
Drawing Lesson in itself. over byways and showgrounds during the 


provide yet another town with an hour 

(Dept. T.L.26) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.£.23 or so’s amusement... Pent in cages 
just large enough to satisfy the too- 
modest requirements of the law are 
. captive creatures from the jungle and 

Extracts From ee spacious sunlit ae ie Pes 

ed, raging or resigne e bear on 

THE FLYING ROLL the motor cycle, the lion who leaps 
through a flaming hoop—wretched 


day, th Hi 
AND SELL! Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. en hehs a cibinge Bowes Lh hs Gash oe 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN prisoners forced to perform to a 

REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND nea Forever ae Sie 

SALVATION OF ALL SOULS them there is no appeal, and no 

release until death. When we 

THROUGH THE SUPREME SAC- attend their performances, 

RIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO WHAT are we condoning? ... 

Fine Rou GOD'S COMMANDS. ae cd ae a - a 

is ; ent this exploitation o' 

God's Last Published in Three Books (Ser- animals. Gifts for sale, dona- 
Sietaer oe mons 1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 ; tiogs and legacies will be 
pages and bound in whole cloth B gratefully received. Write 

boards at 2s. 6d. each post free, RL to the Chief Secretary, 


or the complete Three Sermons 1n 
one Presentation Volume of over 
700 pages. bound in whole red 
leather. lettered in go'd, at 
lls. 3d. each, post free. 
APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
47, BROOKMEAD AVENUE, 


BICKLEY. KENT. 


R.S.P.C.A. vey iy FOS 
Street London, 
a W.1. 
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as and crisp ot 


else ‘ onions which are 
hould try are French. 
she does not going a 


tie 


ne whi you will ‘probably know if — 


At the end of about twenty minutes you will 
find the onions resting in a salty liquid. Drain 
t off thoroughly. Then coat the onion liberally 
in. flour and fry in hot fat. To obtain that final, 
orisp result, lift the onion rings out of the pan 


after about five minutes to allow the fat to get | 
really | hot again. Then fry them for a few more. 


minutes until they are. just what was wanted: 

dry, go. den-brown, and crisp. 

The next question I would like to answer is 

about | cakes. First, how to avoid a rich cake 
uxture curdling? Curdling often happens when 

you ‘pour the egg into your creamed fat and 

sugar. There is a slimy, squelchy feeling under 


the spoon, and your creamy mixture curdles. 


But if that happens you can put matters 


right again. by stirring in a-little sifted flour 
from your. ingredients, and beating well. When 
next you make a similar cake, to avoid the 
mixture curdling, after you have beaten up the 


ae add them very. ~ eas “oo 


a 
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“Crossword No. 1 389. 
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E at tact 


trick 
you have made vegetable pickles. The salt draws Finally, a 
t ; from the vegetables, and so we 


_ white, not 


Northern Lights—V. 


‘By LOUISE DAVIES 


~~ 


aan as time at rst: And if it is a “rich cake 
with a number of eggs, add a little flour alter- 


—s 


only what she-describes s nately with the eggs, even before you see the 


_curdling. 
The same listener asks: ‘ Which part should 
Seve the longer mixing—the creaming of the fat 


¥ and sugar or the stirring after the addition of 


ing out the slices to form “separate” _ mixture ‘is’ the creaming together of fat and 
rings in a basin and sprinkle sugar. Do it thoroughly till it is light and fluffy, 
with salt. That is an old ‘because that means it is full of air and that is 


the basis for your light, rich cake. 
a question about pears, This listener 


asks: ‘How can I prevent pears from going, 


brown when they are cooked? I have put them 


in salt water when they are peeled and I have 
also tried lemon juice, but to no avail’. Even 
bottled pears, she says, ‘turn brown and take 
hours to cook really properly. They are not that 
nice white colour they should be’. But should 
they be? I do not think she will get them really 
with home-stewed pears, though 
the salt water and the Iemon will help to a 
certain extent. And does it really matter? 
Stewed pears in syrup—flavoured with lemon 
or cloves or ginger—have a toffee-like flavour 
which goes well with a darker colour. But, Iy 
agree, brown is not pleasant, and I” would 
recommend you to add a few drops of cochi- 
neal to the syrup you are cooking the pears 
in. Then that rather dull brown turns to a 
blush pink. 

_ When bottling, pears should not take hours to 
soften, though they do take longer than most 
other fruits. The thing to remember here is to 
choose a really good dessert variety—say 


By Log 


ie mr Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, yp = 
ies Be ‘ = — ___-value 30s., 21s,, and 12s. 6d. respectively ae 


Closing date: first e's on erin ceaay. January 17. Ente should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House; London, W.1, 


seated irae 


. 42. Tee 


orosapest * in he left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’ § 
ae g decision is final 


Wherever the letter N, s, E, x W, or the group NE, 

SE, SW, or NW, occurs in a light it is to be entered as — 
an arrow 5) oriented that for horizontal lights north is 
always at the top of the puzzle and for vertical aes at 


' the right-hand side. Thus: 


a es A represents SEWN (A) 
ie _ and NETS (D) 


‘The unclued lights are the subjects of the poems from 
which the starred clues are quoted. Some 18s are involved, 
The figure in brackets after the clue is the number of 
squares occupied by the light, The unchecked letters and 
arrows (the latter interpreted as in the lights containing 


them) make: aet AE! AE! SCRIBBLERS SEEM ACHING, PA. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


_* 1, ‘What ——d brooks are Thames’s eeaes : @)- 


9. Shy? No! Come to 36A. (5) 
“11. You can’t do this to a chap (6) 

14, ‘ Those 19s are good deeds * (4) 
*15. ‘ The wreath upon him, like an ——’ (6) 
; 18. See oo (5) 

_ See 14A. (5) : 

20, Fabulist @). 

ees Lover of this next to 16D. was ready to 2D. (3) 
*24, ‘ If a —— of his palmy show-pinions scatter a colossal 


smile’ (9 
: 27. Moving end of 13D. (3) 
30. Rhyme for culling in 44’s author (6) 
34, Round houses (5) 


Be ren ee Bie chiet 2) Pe 


_ $8, If 1D. and 37A. had cross _words this wouldn’t help 


solve their problem (4) 


Geeied walk (4) 
all your lights around ’ (6) 


Lal . 


* 


Williams, | Conference, 


- be a darker eur. —Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


WILLIAM STRINGER (page 43): chief Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Chstien Science 
Monitor 

KEITH KELSALL (page 44): Head of the School 
of Social ‘Studies, Sheffield University S 

LorD STRANG, 'G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (page 47): Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State, Foreign 


Office, 1949-53, when he retired after thirty-- 


four years in the Foreign Service; author of 
The Foreign Office 

F. H. GeorGeE (page 54): 
logy, Bristol University 

MavricE CRANSTON (page 58): historian, and 
author of Freedom—A New Analysis, Human 
‘Rights Today, The Philosopher's Hemlock, 
etc. . 

FERRUCCIO ROSSI-LANDI (page 59): Lecturer in 
‘Philosophy, Milan University 


Lecturer in Psycho- 


ANGUS MAUDE (page 61): M.P. (Conservative) 


Ealing South since 1950; Director, Conserva- 
tive Political Centre, 1951-55; Deputy Direc- 
tor of P.E.P,, 1948-50; author (with Roy 
Lewis) of The English Middle Classes, Pro- 
fessional People 

Davip PIPER (page 65): 


Assistant Keeper, 
National Portrait Gallery j 


43. Ropeway seat (3) 
44. ‘An without his vine’ (3) 


DOWN 


. Brave oa braves (2) 
.« See 22A. (6) 

. Have a Z0 at butter (4) 

“ Lay butter up (3) 

* Bending with memorial urns ’ (5) 
. Scold (3) 

. Bottom of drain (5) 

. Ensnare (4) 

*10, ‘ And 
12. Wine (6). ; 

13. Nightmare (9) 

16, See 22A. (6) 

17. Measure of wood (4) 


a } Associated by 35D. with 39D. (3) (3) 


25. Member of religious society (3) 

26. Engrave (7) : 

28. Associated by 35D. with Tray and Sweetheart (6) 
29. Medicinal starch (6). 

*31. ‘ Begin then, sisters of the sacred 
*32. ‘Or, when thy were on, leave thee alone ’ (5) 
88. Member of religious society (4) 

$35. See 21D. and 28D. (4) 

36. Knock both ways (3) 

$9. See 21D. (3) 


Solution of No. 1,387 
APKTAR IE [HAT KfO|e [0 |KO] 


the more, because I —— in vain’ (4) 


? 


“ [R[Aji |i [Alo Friula | 
Alrlofély mip |i [6 |R[AlA| DIA) 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: R, P, Bolton (Prenton); 
2nd prize: J. P. Titchmarsh (Ewell); 3rd prize: 
Miss B,. Griffith (Liverpool, 17) 


Comice—and bottle 2 
when just fully ripe. Cooking varieties need 
stewing before they are bottled, and they will 


LEISURE 
- Is well spent 
in reading for 


4 a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours, 
Tothose whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
ss well be occupied in reading for a 
‘ Degree: not merely for the materia] 
advantages, but also for the widen- 

ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abiljties. Moreover, under 

: experienced and sympathetic guid- 


~ ; ance studying at home becomes a 
* . pleasurable occupation. 
- ~@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
<a \ You need not attend the University. All that 
a oe : is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
ee some cases two). You may study for these in 
E. cas ‘ your own’ tinie and wherever you are. 
§ 3, @ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
— \ ‘ tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
- Graduate Tutors, ‘The. Courses comprise 
4 eh Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers correc- 
oe ’ tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
bets by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 


the event of failure, tuition will be continued* 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More tham 11,000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


— @ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D.. Director of Iga Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by -the way you 
NY speak and write. : 

ya. '/ Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many. students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
' tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
-) able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


~ | “WORD MASTERY” 


eo Send today to The Regent Institute 
‘ey (Dept. Z/391A). Palace Gate. 
: London, W.8. for a free copy of. the 
a) prospectus, “Word Mastery.”” The 
: moderate fee puts this unique Course 
within the reach of everyone. 
Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


GOING ABROAD THIS YEAR? 


Language Problem Solved- 


in half the usual time has been solved. 


men and women to learn languages without 
aa . translation: By the Pelman system you learn 
ay a French in French. German in German, Spanish 
. in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


greneraee POST THIS COUPON TODA Y -osnennne: 
Pelman Languages Institute. 
82.Norfolk Mansions. WigmoreStrect. 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelmar method ot 
learning: —French, German, Spanish, italian. 
(Cross out three of these; 


Address..:........... 


E suptasteenssndndevadsccesasacdeanescuaeave we eweweseeees, seen, 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 


_ The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 


The method is explained in’ four little 
books. one for each language. Send for the 
book that interests you and‘it will be sent you, 
together with aspecimen lesson. gratis and post 
free. WEIbeck 1411 


Courses of Home Study for 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
- Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B.A., B.Sc.,. B.Sc.(Econ.), LL,B., - 
B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). Also for General 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Universities), 
Bar (Pts. I and ID, Teachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations. 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified 
Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired, | 


*& PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


i UNIVERSITY | 
_CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE — 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


ASDA OS ROP ORAM ONS ‘3 
Oe | 


The BEST is the CHEAPEST 
in the long run — 
That’s why most motorists buy the DAVENSET 


Model H Battery Charger. Its, 3 amp output 
_will keep batteries brimful of quick-starting 
energy. Suitable for 6 and 12 volt batteries —~ 
from 200/250 volt A.C. mains. ~ 


Available from Garages, Electrical Shops, 
Halfords and leading: Stores, etc. 


2b os 6: 
TO BUY THE FINEST IS. TO BUY A 


HOME BATTERY CHARGER | 


"PARTRIDGE, WILSON & co. LTD., DAVENSET ELECTRICAL WORKS, LEICESTER, 


(= eee 


I SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 2 


_is the most efficient, the most economical and 


ternal London Univ versity Degrees; for Civil 


-countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel. 


THE LSJ oe 4 


ee you have talent you. may 
succeed on your own, by trial and 7 
‘error. On’ the other hand you may > 
give up in despair. You may think 
that writing either comes naturally _ f 
or not at all, forgetting that 
painters, musicians and all’ other ; 
craftsmen had to learn their art — 
from those who knew more than . 
_ 


; they. 


olf “you are. disappointed with | 
your own results why not get in 
touch with the London School of 


Journalism? It was founded under — 


a 


‘the patronage of that great 


journalist Lord Northcliffe. Many ~ 
famous newspaper proprietors and — 
editors. have been its patrons, ; and. 


“S 


‘it has helped thousands to success. © 


Why not find out if the LSJ can. 
help you as well! It costs nothing 3 
to write for the book ‘ ‘Writing for 
the’ Presé\* 7-54 os : ; 
: Chief Seeretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
| 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 


~ GROsvenor’ 825 oO 


“There are i siete pat over the mented > 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL. EXAMINATIONS § 
A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
the most convenient means of preparation for 


General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams,; for B B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 


Service, — Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac-— 


Management; for |.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. — 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) — 
courses in business subjects 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments.. — " 
Write today for prospectus, ‘sent FREE on © 
request, .mentioning exam. or subjects in- 
which interested to the ‘Secretary -(D1/1) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
LBANS 
or call 30 Queen Raeicla Street, London, 


BROCHURE ONTHELATESTMETHODS 


OF HOME TRAINING 


CAREERS —HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS 
PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 


1 


Over 150 courses which Include: —Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero. a NE Wi 

Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec, Eng., LEARN. THE PRACTICAL WAY 
Journalism, Languages, Mech.Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, with EXPERIMENTAL OUTFI Ts 
Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, WaT Give Bouisus-we aatteaaneknens 
Television, Writing, and many others . ; Mie oe eth Gick be ip le a 229 
Also courses for General Certificate of Education, BSc. (Eng), These include: er 
AMALMeche. AMALGE, L108, AACA, AGIS, RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 


A.M.Brit.I,R.E,, City & Guilds Examination, etc. Send for detalls CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 


ef our FREE ADVICE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc. 


POST <THIS COUPON TODAY. 
{ Send for our FREE book. E.M.1. INSTITUTES 


Courses from 15/- per month 


: Rae Grove Park pecgren de E M : | N ST ; T T) T E S 
| Begs ne ne eae ae i An Educational Organisation: See atted 
sen esecevcceccceséssscocs edeuesescacsecosapssccsoccnsn i wich E.M.1. group of Companies including: 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’, COLUMBIA, ete. 


It Subiect(s) of Interest 


Printed in England by Waterlow ard Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Chiporaael at 35 Marylebone ig 
London, W 1 —All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. January 10, 1957 tH ; 


| details of age, spt Pie 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


An exceptional and exciting oppor- 
tunity occurs for an engineer-journalist 
(age between 25-35 years) at the Erith 
(Kent) , heagaas tery. OF the yee 
Simon-Carves omic n . 
The successful candidate mes find hint + 
self surrounded by a large staff. of 
brilliant enghieers and scientists who 
possess a vast fund of original and 
highly technical knowledge but who are — 
genuinely, too busy to sit down an 
write about it. It will be the li 
ful candidate’s duty to ob m 
them, largely by discussion, in Orit : 
which he will prepare in a form suit-— 
able for the technical press and the 
Group’s own technical Re 
Candidates -must be scientifically quali- — 
fied and must have — experience . 


technical journalism. Salary 


commensurate with Ree imp 
attached to the work. 


and salary required. ‘ 
Manager. The General Electric Co. 
wen House, Kingsway 


